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HE debate on Poland in the House of Commons on 

Friday of last week was concerned largely with speci- 
fic prohlems—the history of the Curzon Line, the make-up 
of the Lublin Committee, the exact nature of the guaran- 
tee given to Poland in 1939. The real issues barely 
emerged, and few speakers put the problem of Poland 
into its wider context. In 1939 Poland was a test case 
for far graver issues. In 1944 it is a test case for the 
nature of the whole peace settlement. 

In the modern world, only the Great Powers command 
the effective force to police a settlement. For the settle- 
ment to be stable, they must maintain their friendly 
alliance. But no alliance will be iasting which ignores the 
elementary rights of smaller nations. These are the three 
principles of an effective peace; all three of them— 
authority, unity and justice—should be fused together 
to make a durable and acceptable settlement, underpinned 
by the material resources of the Great Powers and 
cemented by their alliance. But the unhappy case of 
Poland shows the principles at variance, The independence 
of a small nation is being threatened by one of the major 


- partners in the alliance, and though the other two Great 


Powers dislike what is going on, they are unwilling to 
carry their protest to the point of straining the alliance. 
Unity struggles against justice, and authority is divided. 
The case of Poland does not turn primarily upon the 
Curzon Liane. As Mr Churchill and Mr Eden were at 
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pains to point out, the British Government considers the 
Line to be a reasonable frontier. The crux is Russia’s 
refusal to negotiate, refusal to accept a temporary 
demarcation line and refusal to wait until the Peace Con- 
ference for a final settlement. It is true that, for some 
time, the Polish Government in London included anti- 
democratic and anti-Russian elements. With the dis- 
appearance of General Sosnkowski, this legitimate 
Russian grievance was removed. It is true, too, that to-day 
the Polish Government of Mr Arciszewski is no longer 
fully representative, for Mr Mikolajczyk’s Peasant Party 
is not in the coalition and the Socialist Party is divided. 
But while one may deplore the unwisdom of forming 
a Government on this basis, it ought to be remembered 
that Moscow’s intransigence over the frontier and its 
continued support of the men of Lublin was in large part 
responsible for the unhappy split in London. The 
Arciszewski Government is almost as much a Russian 
creation as the Lublin Committee. 

No appeal to principle, no reference to the Atlantic 
Charter, no acceptance of “frontier changes mutually 
agreed upon ” can be stretched to cover the fact that the 
Russians will not negotiate on the frontier question and 
that the Poles are being compelled to accept a dictated 
settlement. It is a pity that both Mr Churchill and Mr 
Stettinius should have sought to whitewash this fact 
by talking of frontier changes by “mutual agreement ” 
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where no chance of any such agreement exists. Yet the 
dilemma of both the British and the American Govern- 
ments is painful. Both support the Atlantic Charter. Both 
would like to see the postponement of territorial issues 
until the peace conference and wish negotiation, not 
compulsion, to be the method. Both recognise the Polish 
Government in London, and in the case of Britain 


there is also a formal treaty. On the other hand, neither - 


is prepared to undermine friendly relations with Russia. 
Both are traditionally opposed to giving guarantees in 
Eastern Europe. Both know that whatever else they may 
do, they will not go to war with Russia. Both, indeed, 
know that, without Russian collaboration, they cannot 
make a settlement in Europe. Thus, even though they 
deplore the methods chosen by Moscow in dealing with 
the Poles, they cannot and will not push their inter- 
vention beyond a certain point. 


x 


e 


Faced with this tragic dilemma, the British and to a 
lesser extent the American Governments have adopted 
a dual policy. On the one hand, they accept and defend 
the Russian case for the Curzon Line; they press it 
most insistently on the Poles and, in effect, demand a free 
agreement, slurring over the fact that Russia’s policy 
leaves no room for unforced agreement. On the other 
hand, they offer the Poles compensation. Mr Churchill 
is prepared to give a British guarantee of Polish indepen- 
dence and has agreed to the transfer to Polish sovereignty 
of large tracts of German territory. Mr Stettinius has 
offered Poland help both for economic reconstruction and 
for the transfers of population which drastic frontier 
revision would make necessary. 

Such a policy appears to have some balance. What is 
taken away on one hand seems to be restored on the 
other. But this superficial appearance is, in truth, most 
deceptive. Guarantees and compensation may seem on 
the face of it to strengthen the Polish state. Yet the 
opposite is the case. The transfer to. Poland of large 
territories indisputably German would impose on any 
independent Polish government an insoluble problem 
of organisation and control. These would, of course, be 
lessened if the entire German population were moved 
out. But such a step would hardly protect Poland against 
appearing at the top of any German programme of revenge, 
and the new frontiers could be maintained only by utter 
dependence upon Soviet might. The case of East Prussia 
is, admittedly, an extremely difficult one, since so long as 
it is militarily in German hands, Warsaw cannot be 
defended against a German attack. Nevertheless, true 
though this is, it is also true that a small state, living 
between two large states, offends one only at the cost of 
throwing itself on the mercies of the other. And not 
even the strategic argument could be made for Polish 
annexation of German lands up to the Oder. Thus, if 
the argument ‘is restricted’ to territories, the best attainable 
solution might be one that left Poland considerably 
smaller than either Mr Churchill or Marshal Stalin appears 
to contemplate." A smaller Poland, but one which 
had given no mortal offence to either of its mighty 
neighbours, would be more genuinely sovereign and 
independent than one that was superficially aggrandised 
but in reality enslaved by its own aggrandisement. 
Similarly, a British guarantee made conditional, as Mr 
Churchill said it would be (and as, indeed, it must be), 
upon a Russian guarantee and inoperative without Russian 
action, would do little but underline the dependence of 
Poland upon its Russian neighbour. 

The compensations offered are no compensation, for 
they miss the fundamental point at issue—the genuine 
independence of Poland. It is on this point that British 
and American diplomacy should concentrate and not 
wave it aside by accepting, almost uncritically, the Russian 
case. Forceful diplomatic action is needed to press the 
Russians to negotiate on the basis of the Curzon Line 
and not to demand its acceptance as a preliminary for 
negotiation. It is, for instance, impossible to expect the 
Poles to surrender without a word the ancient Polish 
town of Lvov, which has never been Russian. Renewed 
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pressure is also needed to insist on the setting up of a 
genuinely representative Government in liberated Poland. 
Finally, the effort must be made to persuade the Russians 
to make some gesture of good will towards the Poles. An 
obvious step would be the admission of Red Cross help 
into Russia to relieve the tragic plight of the thousands 
of Polish deportees. , 
* 


* To such a policy there are inevitably serious obstacles. 
One is the attitude of the Poles themselves. To compel Mr 
Mikolajczyk to leave office at this critical moment is very 
shortsighted. He is at present the most suitable Polish 
leader on whose behalf the British and the Americans 
can make a new approach to Moscow. Those who support 
the Poles in their present disastrous course—whether they 


‘ are English or Polish—do them the gravest disservice. 


No wars will be fought on their behalf, nor will events 
wait on them in Poland. It may not be impossib!e for the 
Russians to set up, behind their advancing lines, a Govern- 
ment more representative than that of Mr Arciszewski, 
or they may even promote the Lublin Committee to be a 
fully-fledged Government. Either course might better 
commend itself to the unhappy people of Poland than an 
incomplete coalition in London. Polish intransigence at 
this point is an obstacle to the very independence . that 
intransigence is supposed to defend. 

The other difficulty is the obvious fact that the main- 
tenance of good relations with Russia is the cardinal point 
in the foreign policy of Great Britain and of the United 
States. Can they exercise more pressure without jeopard- 
ising the alliance? Will further efforts lead to a disastrous 
break? This constant preoccupation accounts for much 
of the hypocrisy and pusillanimity which has clouded the 
Polish issue. Yet surely this diffidence is based upon a 
misconception. Great Britain and the United States are 
not alone in their interest in maintaining the alliance. The 
Russians, too, need their allies and need the assurance of 
a system of stable international relations within which to 
develop their own national life. By their policy over 
Poland they will not, it is true, precipitate a war, or even 
a formal breach of the alliance. But they will turn what 
was an enthusiastic partnership into a mere arrangement 


. of expediency, and by so doing make impossible the rela- 


tions of trust and confidence between the Great Powers 
which, as the Dumbarton Oaks proposals openly acknow- 
ledge, is the only guarantee of a lasting peace. The Soviet 
Government might be well advised to take note of the 
fact that the almost idolatrous affection in which Russia 
was held by the British people two years ago has now 
changed to a situation in which the heavy balance of 
speeches in a Parliamentary debate is critical of their 
policy. That this is so will be plentifully lamented in 
London; but it can hardly be good news in Moscow. 

The pressure which Britain and the United States can 
legitimately bring to bear on Russia is the pressure of the 
interest all three countries have in preserving the alliance. 
No strategic re-drawing of frontiers, no reinsurance, no 
zones of influence can replace for any one of the three 
the security given by a firm mutual understanding. If that 
is lost, all the rest may sooner or later be lost as well. 
Justice for small states is not an alternative to the alliance 
between Russia and the Western democracies, but, in the 
long run, an essential condition of it. 

Thus in pressing the Russians to make concessions to 
their small neighbour, to give clear evidence that they 
mean to respect its independence, the British and the 
Americans would simply be pressing Russia to consider 
its own best interests. Mr Churchill quoted the sibylline 
books against the Poles, and warned them that by their 
intransigence they were having to pay at each stage 
a heavier price for a settlement. The Russians, too, are 
allowing occasion after occasion to slip away—and each 
time it becomes harder for them to convince the outside 
world that they genuinely respect those principles of good 
neighbourliness which alone bring peace. Without such 
an assurance, the old cankers of distrust and fear will surely 
eat away the most imposing structure of frontiers and 
leagues and treaties. 
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L; is common ground among all—or virtually all— 
plans for the future of British agriculture that steps 
must be taken to increase the efficiency of the industry. 
It is not always explained how this is to be done. What 
is more, there is some serious misunderstanding of the 
sort of efficiency that is relevant. This island has strong 
natural advantages, in soil and climate, for the pursuit 
of dairying and stock-raising. Compared with the rest of 
Europe, the value of output per worker is very high ; 
and compared with the new countries of other continents, 
the output per acre is also high. 

It is, in fact, economic effic‘ency, not technical efficiency, 
that is at issue. A worker cannot be paid what this rich 
country regards as a living wage in agriculture unless 
the industry is subsidised. Those workers who produce 
food by exchanging manufactures for foreign food, secure, 
in general, considerably more food by a man-hour of work 
than those who produce food directly on a British farm. 
High though the output per worker is on British farms, it 
will have to be raised nearer to the North American or 
Antipodean level before British agriculture can’ enjoy 
unsubsidised prosperity. There is general willingness to 
provide a period of shelter until this is achieved—but only 
on condition that a term is set to it. 

There are many prescriptions for raising efficiency. For 
example, the experience of County Agricultural Com- 
mittees shows how much a mere raising of the level of 


practice of the worst farmers to the average would accom-. 


plish. But though intelligence and skill and research are 
all important, the chief weakness of British agriculture is, 
beyond much doubt, that it is under-capitalised. The 
capital needed for farming is traditionally regarded as of 
two sorts: landlords’ capital which includes houses and 
cottages, farm buildings, drainage, and water supply ; and 
tenants’ capital which includes machinery and stock. The 
provision of capital of both types has been so continuously 
neglected over the last seventy years that an immediate 
and effective rehabilitation of British agriculture would 
now cost probably several hundred million pounds. 

The land’s fixed capital has been especially neglected. 
Buildings and equipment of all sorts have been neither 
repaired nor replaced, and agricultural capital has not been 
adapted to new techniques or to a changed balance of 
farming. Thus the need in livestock production, which has 
increased considerably, for water to be laid on to every field 
is still not met on most farms. Again, the production of 
clean milk is undoubtedly helped by a supply of electricity, 
yet the proportion of dairy farms connected is still small. 
Shortage of tenants’ capital, while necessarily less serious, 
has helped to prevent any widespread application of 
modern techniques and machinery. Most farmers cannot 
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afford to buy a bull good enough to upgrade their herds. 
Reliable investigations have shown, for instance, that the 
use of a combine-harvester greatly reduces harvesting 
costs and that the introduction of a miiking-machine 
normally increases output per worker—granted a mini- 
mum scale of operation ; yet many farms operating above 
this scale do not possess these appliances. Wartime infla- 
tion of farm incomes and state assistance have helped to 
make up some leeway in the provision of capital ; but, 
judged by modern standards of efficiency, many British 
farms are decayed or derelict. 


* 


To raise new capital of the astronomical proportions 
required for full efficiency is of course completely impos- 
sible. Indeed the difficulty is to see how any money at 
all can be raised by the traditional financial methods of 
the industry. Agriculture is alone among the great indus- 
tries in that its property is very largely owned and financed 
by numerous private individuals, and not by limited 
companies. 

Agriculture’s increasing inability over the last seventy 
years to raise the capital it needs has been due to the 
impact of declining profits upon the traditional system 
of land tenure. The once wealthy and influential class 
of rural landlords have over the last seventy years sold 
much of their land and invested progressively less capital 
in the remainder. The class of owner-occupiers has grown 
correspondingly, owning 10 per cent of agricultural land 
before 1914 and nearly 40 per cent to-day. The tenant 
farmer has been encouraged, by legislation which safe- 
guards his right to compensation, to provide fixed capital 
in lieu of the landlord. In other words, the bulk of agri- 
cultural capital of all sorts now has to be found out of 
the slender personal resources of owner-occupier or tenant 
farmer. But to finance so large and under-capitalised an 
industry along the lines of a large number of small family 
businesses is disastrous to efficiency and progress. 

Even were capital easy to obtain, the size and layout 
of British farms are ill suited to its proper applica- 
tion. The average farm is very small, half of the total 
land belonging to farms of less than 150 acres. Farms 
of less than 150 acres are too small for the use of many 
kinds of modern machinery, although the extent to which 
this is a handicap depends on the type of farming. 
Dairying, for instance, can still be conducted on 100 acres 
with reasonable efficiency. But, even in dairying, a herd 
of at least thirty cows is desirable for the introduction 
of a milking-machine, and a unit of some sixty cows for 
the employment of the Hosier open-air system, and most 
dairy farms fail to meet even these standards. The 
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advantages of large farms are still more obvious in other 
respects, such as specialisation of labour, opportunities 
of promotion for the farm worker, and cheap and efficient 
marketing. Probably a minimum of 200-300 acres is neces- 
sary for fully efficient farming. 

The chaotic layout of British farms is an equally im- 
portant cause of inefficiency. Many farms are split into 
two or more scattered pieces or the same farmer operates 
two or more widely separated units, often in both cases 
owing to the difficulty of acquiring new land next to 
the original holding. The shape of many farms and the 
location of the farmhouse are often highly inconvenient 
and time-wasting. Worse, the divisions between both farms 
and fields take little account of the character of soils and 
sub-soil, which are very varied, or of other natural 
features. 

It is not suggested that in all or even a majority of 
cases a comprehensive regrouping of farms would be 
worth the cost. Moreover, each area and type of farming 
would need separate consideration. The average dairy 
farm, for instance, is at present more in need of adequate 
buildings and water supply than of a larger area or better 
layout. But, in many areas, the need for drastic replanning 
. is very great. 

This conclusion is borne out by the results of a survey 
of rural conditions in a small sample area in the South 
Midlands, recently undertaken by the Agricultural Enono- 
mics Institute of Oxford.* The area is predominantly 
arable. It was found that the layout of half the farms in 
the area was definitely inconvenient, even for the kind 
of farming for which they were originally designed. It 
outlined concrete proposals for converting the 123 exist- 
ing farms, averaging 109 acres, into some 28 farms, 
averaging over 450 acres. The chaos and inefficiency of 
the old system would be replaced by properly sited 
buildings and roads, by compact, accessible, and reason- 
ably large holdings, and by blocks of ploughland of 
uniform soil. The gain in efficiency would be enormous, 
but so would the cost, and the survey recognises that 
there would be a great deal of disturbance not only of 
occupiers but of owners. 

w ; 


The dilemma which faces any attempt to improve 
the efficiency of British agriculture can now be briefly 


stated. Farmers and landlords by themselves are incap-— 


able of finding anything approaching an adequate supply 
of new capital. At the same time, new capital cannot 


be universally employed to the best advantage without’ 


the creation of bigger and better-planned units; any 
such replanning would involve not merely the expenditure 
of substantial sums on new buildings, roads, and hedges, 
but the displacement of numbers of persons, both owners 
and. tenants, who would have to be given compensation 
—that is, who would have to be allowed to take capital 
out of the industry. And, in any case, replanning of this 
kind might well prove impossible under the present 
system of land tenure. 

It must be frankly stated that the only fully adequate 
solution of these problems lies in the public purchase 
of agricultural land. ‘“ Nationalisation” may be too 
frightening a word, and imply something too sweeping 

-and dislocating ; piecemeal purchase as replanning and 
recapitalisation became possible would be more practical. 
But whatever the terminology, the idea is one that the 
facts virtually impose. The logic of the case has forced 
disinterested and experienced students of agriculture, such 
as Mr C. S. Orwin and the late Sir Daniel Hall, into an 
acceptance of this view. 

In no industry should the disturbance of public pur- 
chase be lightheartedly advocated—and least of all in 
an industry as intricate and complex as agriculture. 
Socialist theory to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
burden of proving a positive advantage should always 
lie on the advocates of nationalisation. Before the case 
can be made out it has to be shown that something needs 
to be done to restore an industry to health, and that it 
cannot be done with thé existing ownership. But in the 
case of-agricultural land, the proofs are surely easy. What 


*“Country Planning.” Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 
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is required is a new layout of the industry and new 
capital. No considerable reorganisation of farms is likely 
to be carried out without a single ownership of all the 
land involved. Even if terms could be settled with the 
numerous present owners, the value of the reorganisation 
would be lost if there were no control over the type of 
farming to be carried on. And as for the provision of 
new capital, there is really no adequate source save the 
state. The various attempts that have been made from 
time to time to apply joint-stock principles to agriculture 
have not been very successful, and financing by indi- 
viduals is, in these days, too small in volume. It is incon- 
ceivable that the state should provide capital for the 
benefit of the landlord, which would be the inevitable 
effect of giving assistance without change of ownership. 
These arguments would be enough, for any industry, to 
justify prima facie the consideration of public ownership. 
But in agriculture there is still another reason of an even 
more compelling nature. Agriculture is, and until its 
efficiency is raised will remain, a heavily subsidised indus- 
try. The prize to be secured by a thorough rationalisation 
is not merely (as it is, for example, in coal or steel) a 
general benefit to the economic health of the community, 
but also a specific relief to the Budget. ; 


* 


It would be too mechanistic a view of what is essentially 
a human problem to imply that such a change in owner- 
ship would by itself produce much result, or even that the 
replanning and recapitalisation for which public owner- 
ship is the necessary preliminary are all that is needed. 
The new layout would be based on the assumption of 
skilled farming, and additional capital would be useless 
unless applied with intelligence. The utilisation of expert 
advice is an important aspect of efficiency but, except 
under wartime compulsion, the state’s provision of educa- 
tion and advice has been very inadequately used and 
applied. Agriculture has never developed its own pro- 
fessional class, and has regarded with suspicion or in- 
difference the professionals provided for it from outside. 
Yet the industry will never be fully efficient until it is 
ready to take the fullest advantage of the new knowledge 
that the sciences of soil chemistry, nutrition, genetics, 
botany, accountancy, management and many others are 
increasingly putting at its disposal. For many of these pur- 
poses, the efficient unit is far larger than the 200 to 300 
acres suggested as a minimum for actual operations. 
Something in the nature of grouping of farms for profes- 
sional services is clearly indicated, and it would probably 
not be difficult to use the same structure for such things 
as pools of special machinery, artificial insemination and 
other services which require a unit larger than the farm 
but smaller than the county. Any such plan would 
quickly run up against the shortage of “experts” ; but 
this would be a blessing in disguise, for the existence 
of a salaried class in agriculture would provide those 
missing rungs in the ladder which have hitherto forced 
every agricultural labourer with a spark of ambition to 
leave the land. All these things could be done coopera- 
tively without any change in the ownership of the land. 
But they would be done very much more easily if all the 
farmers in a group were tenants of one landlord. 

This is not the place to discuss in detail the steps that 
should be taken either to improve the current practice 
of farming or to apply such additional capital as is made 
available. It is the place to suggest that agriculture needs 
to be placed, with coal and steel and a very few others, 
on the. list of British industries which are due for a 
radical overhaul before they can fully pull their weight 
in the national economy. The basic difficulty that British 
agriculture has to overcome, as has been so frequently 
emphasised in these columns, is that many foods can be 
imported more cheaply than they can be grown at home. 
It is to close that gap that a great rise in the economic 
efficiency of the industry is needed. But the agricultural 
revolution in other countries will not obligingly stand 
still while the British industry slowly catches up. This 
is a Red Queen’s land, where it is necessary to run quite 
fast to stay where you are—and to run still faster to 
catch up. 
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UNRRA/’s Opportunity 


N December 14th, the Lords debated the question 
of relief in Europe and the work which UNRRA 
was commissioned to undertake. The noble speakers 
underlined the desperate need for relief which libération 
has revealed. Lord Huntingdon, for instance, had telling 
facts to give on the state of food supplies in Western 
Europe. The Lords also expressed anxiety about the role 
which is being assigned to UNRRA. As Lord Huntingdon 
put it, 

_ the members of UNRRA are very worried over their 
powers and position. ...UNRRA delegates confess 
that it is impossible for them to cope with their gigantic 
tasks under their present powers. 

The debate undoubtedly gave voice to a widespread 
feeling of puzzled disquiet. Everywhere in Europe hunger 
and unemployment are producing unrest and violence 
which are the background and in part the cause of civil 
strife in France and Belgium and, worst of all, in Greece. 
Obviously the relief of this distress should be a first call on 
the Allies’ initiative and resources. In creating UNRRA 
nearly two years ago, they recognised that the need would 
arise. Yet now that both UNRRA and the crisis it was 
designed to meet exist together, it appears to be extremely 
difficult to bring the one to bear upon the other. Into 
most reports and discussions on UNRRA has entered 
a note of frustration and disillusion. The externals—the 
appropriation of money, the building up of staff, the 
full-scale international conference at Montreal in Sep- 
tember—all these are in order, Why then should the 
structure seem to ring so hollow not only to those who 
think of UNRRA as a piece of phoney internationalism 
but also to those who pin their hopes to it as the first 
executive agency of the United Nations? ; 

One reason is perhaps the inflated hopes it first aroused. 
Some people seem to have conceived of UNRRA as a 
supplying and distributing agency capable of superseding 
all the normal national channels of supply. Such a concep- 
tion was and is in the highest degree unrealistic. There 
are hardly enough people to run the crumbling administra- 
tions of Europe as it is, without duplicating each with 
another organisation introduced from outside. The defini- 
tion of UNRRA’s function once given by President 
Roosevelt—“ to help people to help themselves ”—is 
undoubtedly right. Any other approach would at once be 
wrecked by the strong resurgent nationalism of the 
liberated states. 

In Western Europe, each Allied country, with the partial 
exception of Norway, is in a position to buy its own 
supplies and will distribute them independently. Their 
lists of requirements are in some cases already before 
the Anglo-American Combined Boards for Food, Raw 
Materials and Supply in Washington. Even so, UNRRA 
is playing a vital part as referee. A close liaison exists 
between UNRRA and the Combined Boards and all 
requests for food and raw materials are balanced against 
the likely supply. If the needs of the countries which can- 
not afford to buy supplies and must rely on UNRRA are 
prejudiced by their neighbours’ requisitions, then UNRRA 
sees to it that the materials in short supply are rationed. 

In Eastern Europe—in Greece, Jugoslavia, Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland—the position is different, for it is 
unlikely that any of these states will be able to finance 
its own relief. Czechoslovakia and Poland have already 
put in tentative demands and an UNRRA mission for the 
Balkans under Sir William Matthews has already been set 
up to administer relief in Jugoslavia and Greece. The 
obstacles to UNRRA’s work here are part military, part 
pelitical. The chief reason why UNRRA cannot operate 
immediately in Eastern—or indeed in Western—Europe 
is the fact that for some months yet relief will probably 
continue to be administered by the Civil Affairs branch 
of the Army. UNRRA officials have, however, been work- 
ing with Civil Affairs in Greece and in Western Europe. 


In Eastern Europe relief will be handed on to UNRRA as 
soon as possible. It is then that the political difficulties will 
arise. The first and most obvious is to secure in these 
war-shattered lands a government sufficiently broadly 
based for UNRRA to work through it without giving 
political offence. UNRRA cannot take over the entire 
work of distribution. This must be left to the local 
administrations under UNRRA supervision. Yet the 
tragedy of Greece—where the UNRRA mission has 
temporarily withdrawn—shows how much the work 
of international relief depends upon political pacification. 

The other political problem ie the attitude of the 
Russians. They stand high in the Councils of UNRRA 
but, unlike the United States and Great Britain, they 
can only be receivers and not suppliers of relief. For relief 
in their own territory, they will almost certainly prefer 
to adopt the methods of Western Europe. Either through - 
their own resources or through lend-lease or through long- 
term loans, they will secure supplies which do not require, 
as UNRRA’s supplies require, any sort of international 
supervision. The case is clearly different im Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, which fall within the Russian military 
command. Russia cannot supply their wants. The obvious 
solution would be to use the agency of UNRRA which 
Russia in part controls. The difficulty of divided authority 
in Poland does not arise, since the Polish Government in 
London has with rare magnanimity waived the question 
of the distributing agency, provided only relief reaches the 
suffering Poles. But the Russian Government has not yet 
made up its mind on the role of UNRRA in its own 
military sphere. After the Montreal Conference it was 
hoped that the Director General of UNRRA, Governor 
Lehman, would go to Moscow and there assist the 
Russians to reach a decision. His mission is only post- 
poned, but meanwhile UNRRA can hardly be blamed 
for “working only on paper” in Eastern Europe. 

No one will deny that these are formidable obstacles. 
Yet they should not be allowed to overshadow the achieve- 
ment of UNRRA or the openings which await it, if it 
pursues the right policy. It is no small thing that through 
the agency of UNRRA the interests of the poorer nations 
are being protected against the buying power of their 
richer neighbours. It is no small thing that over a billion 
dollars’ worth of supplies have already been ordered and 
in part manufactured in the United States, Canada, Great 
Britain and Brazil. It is no small thing that in any 
emergency or sudden crisis, UNRRA can step in and assist 
any nation and that trained specialist staffs are already 
available to answer any such call. In Western Europe, 
even if the major work of distribution rests with the 
Governments themselves, UNRRA has the responsibility 
for the vast problem of displaced persons, over 20 million 
of them. In Eastern Europe the opportunities are even 
greater. Whatever settlement is reached in Greece, it 
will not lessen the need for relief. Nor will it render an 
international agency any less suitable for the work of 
relief. In Jugoslavia the need will be as urgent. The work 
may be delayed in the Balkans, but sooner or later 
UNRRA’s task will be very heavy. 

The openings are so great that it is impossible to blame 
all UNRRA’s frustrations on the European situation alone. 
Some at least seems to lie with the direction of UNRRA’S, 
policy. Complaints about the limitation of UNRRA’s 
sphere have been combined with a too cautious attitude 
towards the resources at UNRRA’s disposal. It is true that 
UNRRA has not been given the field ot work the idealists 
first hoped. It is also true that UNRRA’s budget of $2: 
billion, voted by the constituent states, will not cover the 
needs of Europe. But it is not the best policy at the 
moment to complain on the one hand that the task is 
smaller than was expected and on the other that the 
resources are too limited to permit the acceptance of new 
commitments. 
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For UNRRA, as for many other political agencies, the 
only path to success is by way of successful action. When 
UNRRA has one job to its credit superbly done, the other 
jobs will appear. The first possibilities are Displaced Per- 
sons in Europe and the Balkan Mission. If these are well 
done, they will influence Russia’s attitude, they will create 
new openings in Europe, they will set the right patterns 
for Far Eastern relief. UNRRA will be ab!e to add genuine 
industrial reconstruction to the patching and mending 
permitted them now ; above all it will take the vital step 
from a paper constitution to a going concern. 

The British and American Governments undoubtedly 


NOTES OF 


“ Winter Battle in the West’’ 


Security silence still obscures the pattern of the broad 
German offensive launched on December 16th between 
-Monschau and Trier, but obviously it is on a large scale 
and is the Germans’ first determined offensive blow in the 
west since they counter-attacked at Avranches. The military 
reason for the offensive is obvious enough. The war to the 
end which the Nazis are determined to wage depends in 
the west upon continued control of the Ruhr-Rhine indus- 
trial area. The Allies have advanced almost to the edge of 
this vital territory and if they are to be held, the German 
High Command must seek to gain elbow-room. The attack 
is thus an example of offensive-defensive warfare and it has 
been launched at the moment when in the Germans’ 
estimation the Allies’ offensive against the Rhineland has 
reached its “culmination point ”—in other words when it 
is both at its maximum stretch and minimum momentum. 
The timing of the offensive was probably dictated by 
politics as well. Since the drastic remobilisation of last 
summer there has been little but retreats and further retreats 
to show for the supposed total reorganisation of the German 
military machine. In recent weeks, however, the German 
propaganda services have been drumming out the 
theme of “Germany’s regained military strength.” Such 
a theme needs demonstration and von Rundstedt’s offensive, 
to which Goebbels is giving the grandiloquent title “ Winter 
Battle in the West,” is designed not only to gain time and 
ground on the edge of the Ruhr but to restore confidence 
and possibly even a gleam of hope to the dragooned and 
apathetic German masses. 


x * * 


The Real Issue in Greece 


The second Commons debate on Greece was disappoint- 
ing. Few people spoke. The attendance by no means re- 
flected the concern in the country, and the Labour spokes- 
men, whether dignified like Mr Greenwood or white-hot 
like Mr Bevan, failed to clarify the issues and call from the 
Government an acceptable statement of policy on the most 
urgent problem—the conditions necessary to secure an 
armistice in Greece. As an article on page 837 points out, 
the two weeks of fighting and negotiating have exploded 
the false picture of the Greek situation given by Mr 
Churchill in such unfortunate terms in the first debate on 
Greece. The EAM is not a band of ruffians and brigands. 
It is a large, popular movement. The EAM as a whole 
(whatever may be true of some of its parts) certainly did 
not plan a Communist coup d’état. No revolutionary move- 
ment bent on seizing power negotiates from the morrow of 
the insurrection. Finally, the real issue is not Communism 
at all. It is the monarchy. Why else, after days of street- 
fighting and parleying, should the central point be the 
Regency, if concern over the intentions of the King had 
not proved to be the first matter for controversy in Greece 
itself? The disturbing fact is that for a week now all parties 
and all commentators seem agreed that a regency, prefer- 
ably under Archbishop Damaskinos, is an essential term in 
any armistice. Why, then, after so much concurrence of 
ideas, has no binding agreement been announced? Critics 
of the British Government’s policy maintain that King 
George of the Hellenes in London and the Royalist-inclined 
minorities in Athens are responsible for the delay, all of 
them playing for time in the belief that the British will do 
their work for them by crushing EAM. Mr Eden gave abso- 
lutely no assurance that this was not the case. When Mr 
Driberg very pertinently asked: 
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want to make UNRRA a success. At the Montreal Con- 
ference, Mr Dean Acheson and Mr Richard Law left no 
doubt about their Governments’ sincerity. The responsi- 
bility therefore falls squarely upon Governor Lehman and 
his colleagues. Perhaps the jobs are fewer and smaller than 
they hoped. Let them go forward and make a triumphant 
success of what jobs there are. Perhaps the money is in- 
adequate. Let them spend it all, ask for more and test the 
Governments’ backing at its most sensitive point. Action 
and courage are the two things UNRRA needs to-day. If 
they are lacking, neither bigger jobs nor greater resources 
are likely to come its way. 


THE WEEK 


If the Government can give advice to the King of Greece 
about remaining in this country, cannot they also advise him 
against sending messages to Athens in a form which can 
hardly be likely to promote reconciliation? 

Mr Eden only replied: 
I do not think that is a reasonable request. 
* 


This is a very difficult attitude to understand. British . 
policy in Greece has for the last three years been bedevilled 
by its concern with a King who, far from being a source 
of constitutional authority above the state, is simply the 
leader of a small political faction. To allow his opinion, 
given from London, to impede the reconciliation of Greek 
parties and the cessation of bloodshed in Athens is folly. 
Both Mr Macmillan and Mr Leeper have advised a 
Regency. Most of the Ministers in Athens have approved 
it. The EAM has unofficially given it support. There is 
only one way in which British policy in Athens can be 
retrieved from irreparable harm. New terms for an armistice 
should come from General Scobie’s headquarters and in 
return for an ELAS withdrawal from Athens and the giving 
up of arms in the city itself, there should be a guarantee 
that an impartial Regency will be set up, that the Mountain 
Brigade should be withdrawn and the Athens police purged. 
This would open the way to the formation of a new coalition 
government, under an acceptable Prime Min’‘ster, to prepare 
for the holding, under neutral supervision, of free elections. 


x * x 


Civil Service Recruitment 


Mr Pethick Lawrence attributed the small attendance 
in the House of Commons on Thursday of last week, when 
the Government’s proposals for the post-war recruitment of 
the Civil Service was debated, to “the almost complete 
unanimity with which they support the proposals of the 
Government.” This seemed to be borne out by the debate, 
in the course of which the Government received the almost 
unprecedented tribute of praise and agreement from Mr 
W. J. Brown. If so, the more is the pity ; for the scheme is 
not one which should have received an unconditional 
blessing. It has been prepared by the Civil Service Whitley 
Council, and though it is complicated in detail, is simple 
in principle. Vacancies that have occurred during the war, 
and new posts created in the same period, are to be filled 
by competitive examination of the familiar type. The age 
limits are to be raised by roughly the time that has elapsed 
since the last examination, and vacancies are to be reserved 
for ex-Servicemen in rather more than the proportion they 
bear to the general eligible population. In addition, 15 per 
cent of the lower posts are to be reserved for war-time 
temporary civil servants who may qualify by examination, 
while in the higher administrative grade an unspecified 
number of temporaries, over the ege of 30 and the grade 
of Principal, may become established without examination. 
For any vacancies arising after the end of the war, examina- 
tions with the former age limits will be held—that is, the 
old system will be restored at once and not held in suspense 
as after the last war. 


& 


There is little to which objection can be taken in these 
proposals as they stand, and they are certainly better than 
the haphazard collection of unrelated expediencies to which 
the Government were driven after the last war. Where the 
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attack should have been made by an alert House of 
Commons is on the calm complacency with which it is 
assumed that all is for the best in the best of all possible 
services. There is to be some experiment with the method 
of interview as opposed to examination, and a Director of 
Training has been appointed ; but otherwise everything is 
to go on as before. Perhaps nothing else was to be expected 
from the Whitley Council, which cons‘sts half of eminent 
civil servants and half of full-time national officers of the 
old-established Staff Associations—particularly since their 
recommendations fell to be approved by a Minister who is 
himself a product of the Home Civil Service. So, after all 
that has happened, in spite of the great changes that are 
proceeding in the nature of the Civil Service’s work, in face 
of the demonstration, repeated twice in a generation, that 
in an emergency the Service has to be not merely reinforced 
in numbers but strengthened in quality by a flood of 
temporaries from outside—in spite of all this, the civil 
servant is to continue to be recruited (so far as the highest 
grade is concerned) direct from the universities by com- 
petitive examination, he is to be immured thenceforth in 
Whitehall and, competent or incompetent, he is to remain 
on the establishment until the age of 60. A select few only 
of the temporaries are to be graciously permitted to remain 
within the sacred precincts—though it is difficult to see why 
any of them who could earn a living elsewhere should want 
to, in view of the shameless way in which their patriotism 
has bzen exploited during the war and of the fact that, by 
being established late, they will suffer seriously in seniority 
and pension rights. This may meet with the “almost com- 
plete unanimity ” of the House of Commons. But it will not 
be to the taste of the many thousands who, during the war, 
have been able to form a view of the Civil Service at close 
quarters. To deny that the Service has enormous merits 
would be foolish ; but to hold that it is perfect is crazy. 


* * * 


Russo-French Alliance 


The Soviet-French Treaty of Alliance and Mutual 
Assistance signed in Moscow on December 10 resembles 
in all essentials the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of May, 1942. 
Yet there are some differences between the two treaties ; 
and they reflect the shift that has occurred, since 1942, in the 
interests and preoccupations of the three Allied nations. 
The Russo-French Treaty lays less stress on the build- 
ing of a wider world organisation, though the preamble to 
the Treaty contains a reference to a “ system of international 
security.” But unlike its Anglo-Soviet predecessor, the Russo- 
French Treaty makes no provision for any cancellation of 
the alliance in favour of the world security organisation. 
This omission’ ought probably to be read in the context of 
the Allies’ failure to reach definite agreement at Dumbarton 
Oaks. It is also relevant that the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
provided for regional arrangements to be made within 
the framework of a world security system. The Russo- 
French Treaty is much more explicit and emphatic than 
the Anglo-Russian Treaty on the common policy of the 
two countries towards Germany. The Treaty is one of 
double re-insurance against Germany. Its first aim is to 
do away with the menace of German aggression after the 
war; its second aim is to secure common action by France 
and Russia in case of a revival of that menace. Under 
Article 3 of the Treaty the two parties undertake to adopt 
all measures 


to eliminate any new threat emanating from Germany and 
to bar the way to any kind of initiative rendering possible 
a new German attempt of aggression. 


If in the course of taking such measures either Russia or 
France finds itself at war with Germany the other ally, 
too, is committed to war. If, after defeat, a revenge 
movement in Germany were to grow sufficiently ‘in strength 
to induce either the French or the Russians to wage a 
preventive war, then according to the terms of the Treaty, 
the other partner would also be obliged to wage war. The 
Russo-French Treaty is, therefore, strictly speaking, an 
offensive-defensive alliance. 


* < *. 


1935 and 1944 


It is significant that no attempt has been made in 
Moscow to call back into being the Russo-French Treaty of 
alliance concluded by Laval in 1935, a treaty that has never 
been rescinded, but was always a dead letter. Yet the history 
of that Treaty contains a lesson and a warning. Treaties 
of alliance mean very little if the policies of the Allied nations 
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do not make them a living reality. The pact af 1935 failed 
primarily because those who then made French—and British 
—policy were not quite clear in their mind whether the 
war against Germany was really inevitable, and, if so, whether 
there was any value in a military alliance with Russia. The 
Munich interval relegated the Treaty of 1935 to the dusty 
archives of the French Foreign Office. Even on the morrow 
of the conclusion of that Treaty, it was fairly clear that 
influentia] sections of French public opinion were against it, 
and were prepared to obstruct its working. The reception 
given in France to the alliance of 1944 has been strikingly 
different. Those who opposed the Treaty of 1935, and who 
might perhaps criticise the new alliance, have, on the whole, 
been in the camp of Vichy. They have no say in the political 
life of liberated France. All the other sections of French 
opinion have now thoroughly assimilated the lessons of 
1940, and are firmly resolved not to place their country 
again in a position in which it would have to take the full 
impact of Germany’s military might in a war on one front 
only. In addition, the underlying motive of the new alliance 
seems to be a common Russian and French determination 
to throw Germany back behind the Rhine in the west 
and Oder in the east. Since General de Gaulle’s Moscow 
visit, the possibility of French—or perhaps international— 
control of the Rhineland has come to the fore im the Paris 
press. If some such agreement indeed underlies the new 
Alliance, then there will be some very awkward problems 
ahead for Anglo-American diplomacy. However much Allied 
opinion may be prepared to accept the truncation of Ger- 
many in the hour of victory, what will be the attitude of the 


.average voter on the maintenance of such punitive terms 


in fifteen or twenty years’ time? And if the alliance system 
of Europe is to stand, with Britain and France committed 
to common action with each other and with Russia, what 
would be the consequence of British hesitancy over a 
preventive war: 


k * 


Alliances and Western Union 


The new Franco-Russian alliance is not exclusive. It 
supplements the Anglo-Russian alliance, and in a sense it 
may have prepared the ground for a closer regional grouping 
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between the Western nations. A Western Union would now 
clearly fit in with the framework of the alliances which 
bind together Great Britain, Russia and France. It would 
no longer be open to the objection that it might be an 
instrument of anti-Russian policy. The immediate sequel 
to the conclusion of the Russo-French Treaty has been the 
suggestion that the Anglo-French Entente should be em- 
bodied in a formal treaty of alliance. The suggestion will 
certainly be welcomed in this country. There is no contra- 
diction whatsoever between the conception of a Western 
Union and an Anglo-French Treaty which would merely 
formalise the existing relationship between the two coun- 
tries. But the mere conclusion of such a Treaty would hardly 
do away with the obvious need for the Western nations to 
pool their resources and to co-ordinate their military and 
political policies. The alliances are the precondition and the 
framework for union in the West, but not a substitute for it. 


x * * 


Design in Industry 


Mr Dalton announced on Tuesday the formation of a 
Central Council of Industrial Design (with a Scottish 
Committee) “to encourage by all practical means the 
adoption of good design in British industry.” This is good 
news—especially if it can be taken as a sign of a more 
energetic and constructive policy at the Board of Trade. 
Certainly the new Council and the Design Centres it will 
help to create should make a very important contribution 
to the recovery of British export trade. Before the war the 
need for improvement in the design of manufactured goods 
had become obvious and serious. Poor design was at least 
as potent a cause oi lost markets as were high prices—and 
a much more common cause of complaint than deficiencies 
of purely technical performance. British manufacturers 
(with some notable exceptions) had fallen into the funda- 
mental error of regarding technical quality and design as 
two different and distinct aspects of their industrial pro- 
ducts. Technical quality and design are inseparable fea- 
tures in all sound construction—a fact that has been amply 
demonstrated in the production and performance of imple- 
ments of war. The new Council, under the chairmanship 
of Sir Thomas Barlow, is more likely to gain the confi- 
dence of the manufacturers, since its members are drawn 
more from industry than the arts. Its duties will be the same 
as those proposed recently by the Federation of British 
Industries—to conduct publicity for good design; to co- 
operate with education authorities in matters affecting the 
training of designers ; to advise public bodies on their pur- 
chases, displays and exhibitions ; and to serve as a centre 
of information and advice on all matters of industrial art 
and design. The Council’s main task will be to 

encourage and assist the establishment and conduct of Design 

Centres (for separate industries), and to advise the Board of 

Trade on the grant of financial assistance to these centres. 
There is a vast amount of work to be done by the indus- 
trial design centres in design research, market research and 
in the efficient co-ordination of local education and in- 
dustry. The pioneer centre, the design centre of the cotton 
industry, has done. excellent experimental work. Its example 
should be of great value to the Council. It is greatly to be 
hoped that the Council and the Design Centres will not 
confine their activities to the problems of design in con- 
sumer goods industries. Improved design is needed, not 
perhaps so obviously, but certainly as urgently, in the pro- 
ducer goods industries—in the production of tools, machine 
tools and machines. . 


«x x * 


Local Government Elections 


The Representation of the People Bill was. given its 
Second Reading on Tuesday. Its main provisions add 
another important chapter to the long story of the extension 
of the franchise that began in 1832. The Bill extends the 
principle of universal adult suffrage to local government 
elections and will increase the local government register by 
about 7,000,000 electors. It provides for the resumption of 
local government elections (borough councils in November, 
1945, and county, district and parish counci!s in March and 
April,"1946), and makes arrangements for the publication of 
registers of electors at certain fixed dates. The councillors 
who have been co-opted to fill vacancies during the war 
will retire before the next elections with the councillors 
elected in 1936—so that, on the average, about half the 
councillors’ seats will be contested. The Bill has been 
criticised on the grounds that it does not go far enough ; 
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that it misses an excellent opportunity of making bold 
changes in the system of local government representation. 
It is true, as Rear-Admiral Beamish pointed out on Tues- 
day, that the a!dermanic system is not entirely consistent 
with a universal franchise and may sometimes “ be fraught 
with unpleasant possibilities of log-rolling and worse.” But 
the ‘system does ensure some measure of continuity and 
stability in assemblies that might otherwise be wholly in- 
experienced and amateur. If the aldermanic system is to 
remain, however, there appears to be some justification for 
another proposal that has been put forward—that an entirely 
new body of councillors should be elected every three years. 
It is claimed that the present system, by which one-third 
of the councillors retire each year, encourages apathy in the 
electors, since, though elections are very frequent, each one 
is unlikely to produce any decisive change in the political 
character of the councils. It is unfortunate that Parliament 
cannot find the time to debate these important and interest- 
ing questions with the thoroughness they deserve. 


* x * 


Motor Vehicle Taxation 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer has decided to accept 
the recommendation of the Society of Motor Manufacturers 
and Traders and charge motor vehicle licence duties on the 
cubic capacity of the cylinders instead of simply on their bore, 
as with the so-called RAC formula that has been in use 
for a number of years. The change is a small one, and will 
not make much difference to the great majority of car 
owners, particularly since the proposed rate of £1 per I00 
cubic centimetres is designed to bring in about the same 
revenue as the present rate of 25s. per horse-power. It 
will, however, relieve British designers from the pressure 


they have hitherto been under to design engines with small . 


bores and long strokes, simply for the purpose of evading 
taxation: The new rate will come into force at the beginning 
of 1946 and it has not yet been decided whether it will 
apply to existing cars as well as to new ones. Nor has it 
been decided whether there shall be a step in the duty 
for every 100 c.c. or whether there shall be wider classes. 
The Chancellor rejected, “ anyhow at the present time,” the 
various proposals that have been made for shifting more 
of the tax on to the fuel or for introducing a new basis 
of taxation, such as a tax on value. 
*x 


So far as it goes—which is not very far—this is a step 
in the right direction: the British motor engine will not 
need to be quite so peculiar as it is. But the main point 
of the proposal to change the basis of motor taxation has 
been missed. The motor industry will be called upon to 
play its part in the great expansion of Briti$h exports that 
is necessary. But overseas countries, with one or two excep- 
tions, want to buy cars considerably larger and more power- 
ful that the midget cars which, under the pressure of the 
existing tax, have become the predominant type in this 
country. It is in the nature of the motor industry that it 
cannot produce—or cannot cheaply produce—special types 
for export. It follows, therefore, that if an export trade in 
British cars is to be built up, every step must be taken to 
encourage a growth in the size and power (which need not 
mean any significant increase in the cost) of the cars sold 
on the home market—a change that the domestic car-owner 
would certainly welcome once he got used to it. Therefore, 
the tax system should be altered so that it does not dis- 
criminate against the large car as such. One way of doing 
this is to graduate the taxation on value; another would be 
to levy a flat rate of duty on all cars, or on the whole of 
a small number of classes (e.g., one rate up to 15 h.p., 
another up to 25 h.p., and a third above 25 h.p.). Had the 
decision been based solely on the interests of the whole 
community, these arguments might have prevailed. But it 
has become the standard practice of the present neo-feudal 
age to act in consultation with the special interests con- 
cerned, who in this case are the Society of Motor Manufac- 
turers and Traders. The motor trade, no doubt, would like 
to sell cars overseas—but not at the cost of its home market. 
Its major interest lies in preserving the peculiarities of the 
British car. It is of small moment to the trade that the 
British car cannot sell abroad, provided that the converse 
also applies—that the foreign car cannot sell in Great 
Britain. As Mr. Benson observed: 

Naturally the manufacturers are all in favour of the 
present method of taxation. It gives them magnificent 
protection. 

The Chancellor has clearly been strongly influenced by 
the SMMT. So protection is preferred to exports, which, 
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on the SMMT’s own showing, will not be assisted by the 
slight change now proposed. The whole incident is a classic 
example of how economic policy is decided—but should 
not be. 

* * * 


Whose Move in India? 


The general situation in India does not appear to be 
making much progress. Mr Jinnah is reported to have re- 
fused to co-operate with the mediatory non-party com- 
mittee gathered together by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the 
Liberal leader. Personalities and errors of diplomacy may 
have something to do with his refusal, but it seems more 
likely that the fundamental reason is the fear of weakening 
the bargaining power of the Muslim League if it joined in 
negotiations in which its minority position would be accen- 
tuated. If his refusal is final, and there seems no reason why 
it should not be so, hopes of an agreement between the 
Indian leaders must be lower than ever. Direct conversa- 
tions between Mr Gandhi and Mr Jinnah have failed, and 
now indirect conciliation by as eminent and detached a 
non-European body as cou!d be found has also proved 
useless. The reaction to these failures is, and will in- 
creasingly be, to throw responsibility for achieving an 
agreed solution on to the British Government. The 
Hindustan Times has called the gesture of the Chamber of 
Princes an index finger which will 


. . -» make the Viceroy and the British Government realise 
the dangerous path they will be treading if they do not 
tackle afresh the entire problem of India’s political and con- 
stitutional advancement. 
Tactically, it may be the turn of the British to play a card 
or.two, and yet it is hardly likely that, if they did, any- 
thing more could be offered than the Cripps pro- 
posals of 1942. Apart altogether from the wisdom of 
initiating far-reaching changes at this crucial stage of the 
Eastern war, the only proposal that would go further to 
meet the Hindus than the Cripps offer would be an offer to 
coerce the Moslems. But merely to repeat the Cripps offer 
would probably only exacerbate Indian suspicions of the 
sincerity of British motives. In that case, the wider strategy 
of achieving the best possible solution compatible with in- 
dependence may dictate a firm stand on the very liberal 
terms already offered and refusal to initiate detailed dis- 
cussions until the Government’s stated conditions are 
accepted and the terms of release for the imprisoned Con- 
gress leaders fulfilled. This policy has paid dividends 
(though not very large ones) in the past two years, and 
may have still more to pay. In any event, if it be granted 


that there is: any case at a‘l for firmness, it would surely ° 


be foolish to abandon the policy now that Congress is on 
the defensive. If this is the intended line, the Viceroy, in 
calling the Princes’ bluff, may be sounding a warning to 
others. It may also explain the rather studied concentration 
of the Indian Government on problems of economic de- 
velopment in India. 

* 


In this context of events, the resolution passed by the 
Labour Party conference, against the advice of its execu- 
tive, shows an admirable enthusiasm for Indian indepen- 
dence, but little appreciation of the complex difficulties of 
achieving genuine freedom for Indians. The resolution 
calted for the immediate opening of negotiations with Indian 
leaders, but it failed to specify on what basis such negotia- 
tions should proceed. Unless the supporters believed that 
Indian leaders would find common ground in the presence 
of the dominating power and would forget the differences 
which broke up their own direct discussions, it is hard to 
see how such a suggestion assists a final and acceptable 
solution. While many will have more emotional sympathy 
with the Labour Party conference than with the hard- 
headed and obscure workings of the Government of India, 
it may yet be that the policy of the latter will contribute 
more to the formation of a free and cohesive India. 


* *« b | 


The Italian Scene 


The second Bonomi Government, formed in Rome on 
December roth, marks the actual end of the coalition of the 
six parties on which the previous Government was based. 
The Action Party, led by Count Sforza, and the Socialists, 
headed by Signor Nenni, have remained outside the Govern- 
ment. The coalition now consists of the Liberals, the Labour 
Democrats, the Christian Democrats and the Communists. 
Signor Toygliatti, the chief of the Communist Party, and the 
Christian Democrat, Signor Rodino, are Vice-Premiers. The 
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much disputed post of Foreign Minister is held by Signor 
de Gasperi, the present leader of the Christian Democrats, 
The purpose of the new Government is essentially to keep 
the truce between Monarchists and Republicans to which 
the political parties committed themselves when King 
Victor Emmanuel withdrew and Prince Umberto was 
appointed to be Lieutenant of the Realm. But the truce is 
an uneasy one, and the basis for Signor Bonomi’s Centre 
policy is becoming more and more narrow. The Action 
Party and the Socialists have decided to boycott the new 
Government because they wanted it to derive its powers 
from the Central Committee of National Liberation and 
not from the Lieutenant of the Realm. The Premier, Signor 
Bonomi, the Liberals, the Liberal Democrats and the 
Christian Democrats refused to leave the Lieutenant of the 
Realm out of the picture. Curiously enough, they eventually 
found support from the Communists. This is not to say that 
the Liberals or the Christian Democrats stand for the 
monarchy in principle. All those parties are internally divi- 
ded—they include Republicans as well as Monarchists— 
but even the Liberal and Catholic Republicans wish to 
postpone the decision until the whole of Italy is liberated 
and the Italian people can be consulted. 
* 


How stable the present coalition will be it is difficult 
to predict. Distrust between the Communists and their 
partners in the Government is fairly strong; each con- 
ciliatory gesture of Signor Togliatti is still suspiciously 
regarded as a clever trick ; and the Communists, now pale 
pink, are under the pressure from their Left critics—the 
Socialists and the Action Party. At the same time, the 
opposition against the political truce and the Bonomi 
Government is growing from the adherents of undiluted 
monarchism, who remain outside the coalition and are more 
aggressive.and vocal now than at any time since the collapse 
of Fascism. It may be that politically only the presence of 
the Allied Control Commission still keeps the issue of the 
Monarchy from violently exploding the uneasy political 
truce. On the other hand, the complete unreality of the 
Government’s position under Allied control is one of the 
chief causes of instability, The Italian Government has 
virtually no powers. The economic life of the country is 
still managed almost entirely by the Commission. No 
decisions can be taken without reference to it. In such a 
vacuum, political and institutional divergences loom’ ever 
larger. In the interests of Italian democracy, the Allies 
should find some method of giving the Italians at least 2 
semblance of genuine self-government. 


* * * 


Labour Politics 


The chief impression of last week’s Labour party con- 
ference is one of a continuous tussle between the platform 
and the floor. The honours in the first few rounds went to 
the executive, but in the final stages the delegates: came out 
on top. To change the metaphor, though the executive’s old 
grey mare succeeded in surmounting the first day’s obstacles 
—the questions of the Coalition and alliances with other 
parties—and in sidestepping the hurdle of Greece, it could 
not keep up the pace set by the delegates’ spirited colt, and 
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was left behind on both the election programme and on 
India. The executive’s resolution on postwar employment, 
though ably and uncompromisingly moved by Mr Shinwell, 
was regarded as too academic and vague. This resolution 
called for a planned economy to ensure full employment, and 
for State direction of industrial and financial policies, with 
Government control over the banks, national investment, 
and the location of industry, and international agreements to 
promote foreign trade and encourage the economic de- 
velopment of backward countries. But it did not mention 
public ownership. The adoption—to the consternation of the 
Executive—of a resolution moved by Reading now pledges 
the party to include in its election programme the national.sa- 
tion of the land, of large-scale buiiding, and of all forms 
of banking, transport and fuel and power, and to introduce 
legislation for the democratic control of industry with pro- 
vision for workers’ and consumers’ representation. 
' * 

This may or may not be good electioneering from Labour’s 
point of view. On the one hand it might be said that such a 
radical programme might frighten off middle-class voters 
and give the other side an opportunity to raise a “Red” 
scare, But on the other hand, there is nothing in this pro- 
gramme which has not always been in Labour’s policy, and 
there is something to be said for adopting a clear-cut pro- 
gramme that enables the ordinary voter to know what he is 
voting for. The vote on this resolution certainly indicated 
the feelings of the majority of party workers who, restive 
after five years’ enforced political inactivity, are longing to 
get back to their constituencies on a full-blooded Socialist 
programme, so that they can fight the next election with the 
gloves off—even if they have not considered very deeply 
what the new commitments would involve. In this, there 
cannot be said to be any difference between the attitudes of 
the political and industrial wings of the movement. The 
Reading resolution was after all much the same as the 
policy adopted by the Trades Union Congress in October. 
The traditional picture of reactionary trade unions swamping 


the progressive constituency vote was not borne out by 


this year’s debates on home policy. Such clashes as there 
were arose on the question of peace terms and over the 
“Vansittartism ” of certain trade union leaders—but this 
seemed to be as much a personal as a political issue. It now 


remains to be seen whether the party’s leadership will move 
in the same direction as the rank and file. The conference 
leaves no doubt that though the Labour Ministers are left 
in the Government, the ties of the coalition will become 
increasingly strained. 


* * * 


West Indian Elections 

This month, general elections have been held in two 
of the West Indies—Barbados and Jamaica. In the former, 
the franchise was recently greatly extended by a considerable 
reduction in the property qual'fication and by the grant of 
the vote to women ; in Jamaica, the election was the first to 
be held there on the basis of univetsal adult franchise. The 
Barbados election has resulted in an overwhelming victory 
for the Progressive League, which has increased its member- 
ship of the House of Assembly from 5 to 15 out of a total 
of 24. This party has already had some experience in govern- 
ment—in so far as that is possible under the existing consti- 
tution—for its president, Mr G. H. Adams, was a member 
of the Executive Committee which advises the Governor, 
and another of its representatives, Mr H. Springer, is a 
member of a committee appointed by the Governor to 
consult with the Comptroller for Development and Welfare 
in the West Indies, and to recommend schemes for assist- 
ance under the Act. Last session was notable for the amount 
of social legislation that was passed. With the Progressive 
League in such a large majority, the pace of social advance 
is likely to be quickened. In Jamaica, the so-called Labour 
party has won a sweeping victory, and will probably have 
22 seats out of the 32 in the new House of Representatives. 
But this Labour party is a very different affair from the Pro- 
gressive League in Barbados, and even more different from 
the Labour party in this country, in spite of its connection 
with the trade unions. It is, in fact, a Gne-man show, run by 
Mr Alexander Bustamante, who was able to capture the un- 
tried electorate by his eloquence and fine promises. It is a 
pity that in so doing he has swamped the People’s National 
party, which holds much the same views as the Barbados 
Progressive League, and, in particular, that its leader, Mr 
Norman Manley, one of the outstanding personalities in the 
West Indies, should have narrowly lost his seat to the 
Labour candidate in a three-cornered contest. But this is not 
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to support the view that universal franchise has been given 
to the Jamaicans too soon. Can any country, however mature 
politicaliy, claim to have made no mistakes in a general 
election? Jamaica, too, must be given the chance to learn. 
x * x 

Repairs and Renewals 

Delay in the repair of bomb-damaged houses has 
already caused needless suffering and anxiety to many 
Londoners. Mr Sandys’s statement in the House of 
Commons last week and the memoranda issued by the 
Ministry of Health to the local authorities show quite 
clearly that the strong criticism of central and local hand- 
ling of the matter has been entirely justified. The steps now 
being taken, so belatedly, to put some kind of order into 
the work are elementary precautions again waste and in- 
justice and should have formed the basis of the original 
plan of campaign—if there was one. Hitherto the standard 
of repairs has been determined individually by each local 
authority, with the result that there have been wide differ- 
ences from borough to borough. Some authorities have per- 
mitted and arranged repairs and redecorations at a standard 
inconsistent with the major aim of providing a maximum 


number of people with a reasonab!e minimum of comfort - 


as quickly as possible. They have also been selfishly dis- 
criminating in their use of repair materials—and unwilling, 
very often, to make do with substitutes—so that shortages 
have been exaggerated. The new directions to local autho- 
rities are intended to avoid cross freights and uneconomic 
hoarding of materials ; to safeguard the supplies of materials 
in shortest supply—plaster, plasterboard, glass and tiles; 
and to set up common standards of repair. One builders’ 
merchant will be selected to advise the local authority in 
each area. He wi'l assist the War Damage Officer and his 
Materials Officer on questions of commodity supply and 
allocation. Each local authority will be provided with a list 
of the merchants responsible for supplying contractors 
working for them, and the percentage of the weckly al'o- 
cation which these merchants will receive. By this process 
the allocation of materials among the 96 local authorities 
of the London Region will be made in accordance with 
actual requirements. These proposals are obvious'y in the 
right direction. If they are carried out efficiently they may 
produce the extra effort that is needed to make up for lost 
time. 
x *x x 


The Law of Ghosts 
Under the demure title of Rex. v. Duncan and others, 


_ the Court of Criminal Appeal have heard the appeal of 


the four defendants in the eight-day prosecution at the 
Old Bailey under the Witchcraft Act of 1735. The 
defendants had been convicted of “ Pretending to exercise 
or use a kind of conjuration ” and had appealed. The appeal 
was dismissed. Any conviction under a two-hundred-year- 
old Statute has something of an antiquar‘an interest. This 
is also a neat example of the empirical British way of 
handling problems which we either do not understand or 
are indisposed to invest'gate fully. Statutes against con- 
jurations and invocations have a long history. They go 
back to the reign of Henry VIII (33 Hen. 8 c. 8). That 
Act made any conjuration with any spirit an offence. In 
the days of Elizabeth, under the Statute 5 Elz. c. 16, the 
offence was “ the conjuration and invocation of evil spirits.” 
Both Edward VI and James I gave legal recognition, by 
Act of Parliament, to evil spirits; but, 130 years later, 
George II and h‘s Parliament were more sensitive and 
returned to the habit of mind of Henry VIII, in that the 


. Act of 1735 forbade a pretence of “ any kind of conjuration.” 


That is the position today. It is arguable that the parlia- 
mentary draughtsmen of George II’s day, men of an age 
of reason, may have regarded any attempt at conjuration or 
invocation of any sp‘rit as a pretence. Grammatically, that 
is a possible read‘ng of their Statute. But by now the word 
“pretence” in law has become more technical. It relates 
to the false as opposed to the true. It implies that the act 
“ pretended” may, in fact, be done in a genuine way. In 
short, it implies that you can coniure real spirits. That was 
the basis of the decision of the Court of Criminal Appeal, 
for they made it very clear that the prosecution had to 
convince the jury in the Duncan case not that the defendants 
were conjuring spirits, good, bad or ind’fferent, but that 
they were doing nothing of the kind, that their alleged 
ectoplasm was nothing but butter muslin. At this time of 
year it is pleasant to know, on high authority, that a chat 
with a ghost, provided it is a genuine ghost, is not ipso 
facto a criminal offence. 
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Tourism in Britain 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


SirR,—Recently in England, I determined upon becoming 
an intellectual, and therefore immediately subscribed to 
The Economist. I have received my first copy, dated 
October 21st. The proof that I have already attained the 
level of an intellectual is indicated in the fact that I am 
particularly interested in your article “ Tourism in Britain.” 

About tourism in the United States, note particularly that 
I started a campaign to open the Capitol in Washington, 
and finally got it opened. Every Sunday anywhere from 
25,000 to 50,000 people go through the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate. During the time that it is not 
too cold, bands play on the square in front of the Capitol. 
These have been spectacular ly successful. A reasonably fair 
proportion of those who visit are from the uniformed 
services of the British Commonwealths. 

Why shouldn’t you immediately for good will purposes 
open the Parliament? 

In week-days it’s hard enough for a well-known American 
with many friends to get into Parliament. It’s almost like 
a Protestant getting to see the Pope. The cops on the doors 
are somewhat zealous on these week-days. As for American 
soldiers getting in, it is almost impossible. They must go 
to the American Embassy—where, of course, they are un- 
known—to get someone to give him a ticket or recom- 
mendation. Or, according to a rather surly ind:vidual on the 
Parliament entrance, the American soldier must go to 
“Service Clubs,” although I could not find any such 
organisations where soldiers could get these tickets. 

On Sunday the Parliament building is dead, and I mean 
dead. I went to Westm‘nster Abbey to attend church, where 
gawking Britishers (and Americans, of course) pushed me 
around while I was vainly attempting actually to pray. 

The point: If you drew out a big crowd with bands and 
the like, tourists would flood over into Parliament between 
the hours of 8 a.m. and 1 p.m., and it would g've the people 
a chance to have religious devotions at Westminster Abbey. 

But the point, principally, is if you open Parliament on 
Sunday, you wll make a million friends in the next two 
years. Where the House of Commons has been bombed 
out, have signs around the place telling of the destruction. 
Let people roam around, as you are permitted to do at the 
Coventry Cathedral. On Sundays have free guides—as we 
do in the Capitol and in the Library, where we have the 
Magna Carta—have free lectures “telling all about it.” 


Letter to the Editor 





AMERICAN SURVEY 


The Argentine Issue 


Have your lecturers trained with some neat compliments 
on Anglo-American relat.ons. 

Back to your article. You say your top was thirty-three 
million pounds per annum of tourists. 1 don’t know how 
many Americans you got but you should get five times as 
many after the war, and they would spend a lot of money. 

You say that in England a man can “see a new way of 
life, eat new food and drink unfamiliar drinks.” I do not 
wish to be impious or lacking in reverence for the land 
of my ancestors. But would it not be better to say old ways 
of life? As for “unfamiliar” drinks—does every American 
have to submit to your secret weapon, undoubtedly devised 
to destroy the hearts and souls of Americans—that which 
you falsely and libellously call coffee? 

As for the improvement of hotels—and this quite seriously 
—hotels in England seem to me to be more expensive than 
American hotels. Without mentioning the names of two of 
them in London, they are both more expensive than the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York and the Mayflower in 
Washington. Even the medium-priced hotels are more 
expensive than American hotels. 

The answer is the w-despread building, along with your 
housing campaign, of thousands of new hotels. (In the 
name of God, do not make them too big.) Make them out 
of the plastics, synthetics and new materials that we will 
make in America. You haven’t enough bricks and lumber 
in all the world to rebuild England or Western Europe or 
even to build the necessary houses in Amer'ca. But you 
must build more hotels. They must be put everywhere, and 
they must be utility hotels and cheap. 

In another part of your paper you mention “ Ministers 
of the Crown,” of which you apparently have as many as 
ministers of the Cross. Without being at all humorous, it 
would seem worthwhile to make a Minister of Courtesy or 
Minister of Travel (do not use the word tourism), who 
would go about banging people’s heads together demanding 
that hotels be built, that railroads give better serv'ce, and 
making a general nuisance of himself with all the other 
Ministers and all the business men in England to build 


_ up more tours for Englishmen and for anybody else who 


would come to England or who would pass through it. 
As an Amer‘can suffering horribly from anglophilia, I 
want you to realise that this is not only happy blood to 
be traded from heart to heart, but money to jingle in our 
Anglo-American pockets.—Sincerely yours, 
Maury MavERICcK, 
Chairman and General Manager, 


Washington Smaller War Plants Corporation 









(From an American Correspondent) 


[Eprror’s NotTe.—This article, by a correspondent who 
has recently returned to the United States from Latin 
America, fairly reflects the dominant trend of opinion in 
the United States. The views of THE ECONOMIST on the 
dispute were stated in an article in the issue of August 5, 
1944.] 

Washington 

| N Washington’s momentous fumblings for a world policy 

the State Department still seems to have the Argentine 
bull by the tail, unable either to let go or twist him for a fall. 
Meanwhile Mr Sumner Welles, ex-Under Secretary of State, 
like a Comanche at a party to which he has been distinctly 
uninvited, rides circles around the Department, popping 
his guns and, curiously enough, seeming to score through 
shooting at the wrong target. 

The point actually at issue is less Argentina than a 
question of policy. Ostensibly the Argentine imbroglio is 
concerned with the doctrine of recognition, and this subject 
must be disppsed of first of all. Mr Welles contends that 


there should be automatic recognition of revolutionary 
governments and espouses the Mexican Estrada doctrine. 
His proposal for an inter-American conference to consider 
the Argentine-US case is generous'y presented as a means 
of achieving absolute—though perhaps unpalatable—truth 
by a majority vote. It carries the underlying inference that 
the American republics would crack down on Argentina— 
though the fact that the Argentine Government itself has 
asked for such a conference shows that they, at least, anti- 
c’pate a different result. Mr Welles himself had the oppor- 
tunity to bring Argentina into line by this method at the 
Rio de Janeiro conference in January, 1942, though he 
might have destroyed the Castillo Government in so doing. 
But whereas at that time, in the heat of rage generated by 
Pearl Harbour’s fires, eighteen countries would have backed 
him (plus probably Chile for the twentieth vote), 'a collec- 
tive condemnation of Argent‘na to-day is impossible to 
mobilise. There wou'd be a sn'it vote and prohably a plea 
to call the whole thing off. Thereupon Mr Welles could 
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claim vindication of the policy of automatic recognition and 
his own policy as distingushed from Mr Hull’s. 

The Staée Department has the best of reasons for not 
recognising the Farrell Government. The distinct pattern 
of Fascist government in Argentina (which Mr Welles 
sedulously avoids noticing) is heightened by policy pro- 
paganda from Berlin, reaching Argentine government and 
military circles by short-wave radio. Yet the State Depart- 
ment has relied on the weakest of all weapons—non-recog- 
nition—to signify its condemnation of an outrageous condi- 
tion. Its policy, if a big word must be used for this weak 
brew, has been hope. It hoped the Argentine pecple would 
revolt ; it hoped that the military would be impressed by 
the tremendous Allied war effort and would decide for the 
victors ; it hoped Farrell would fall. “This hope, when sus- 
tained at all, was encouraged by slow garrotting: Argentine 
gold was frozen, but the measures were explained away 
with many assurances that they constituted no sanctions ; 
US ships no longer touch at Argentine ports; export 
licences have been withheld. This slow motion has been 
justified on the grounds that it gives Argentina a chance to 
reform and not lose face in the process. It has in fact 
given Farrell (and Castillo and Ramirez before Farrell) time 
to adjust his government to new conditions. And the Argen- 
tine people, who were sympathetic in the beginning, are 
likely to be against the United States shortly under this 
pressure and the barrage of totally government-controlled 
propaganda—much of which is not untruthful but merely 
the other fellow’s point of view. 

The State Department has before it only two alterna- 
tives: to smash the Farrell Government by economic 
sanctions and be ready to use force should Farrell move on 
Uruguay or elsewhere ; or to make up its mind once and 
for all that Argentine meat, wheat, corn, linseed, leather 
and wool are so important to Allied soldiers that they out- 
weigh political considerations. (Such pure wartime expe- 
diency can be justified as easily as a meek policy towards 
Turkey for the sake of chrome.) The fact that either of 
the alternatives is utterly disagreeable does not alter the 
necessity of breaking the present stalemate. 

The stalemate must be broken, since, as President Lopez 
of Colombia has recently expressed it, “Argentina now 
provides a peg for dissident American opinion.” Dissident 
from what? From democracy. For despite their assurances 
to the contrary, it is the large landowners and industrialists 
of Argentina who have backed the Nationalist Governments 
of Castil'o, Ramirez, Farrell. These backers are now some- 
what uneasily watching the Government’s leading extrovert, 
Colonel Peron, organise his personally dominated labour 
unions. The pattern of German Nazism is repeating itself. 
But it remains to be seen whether repentance will come 
early enough to Argentina’s ruling classes, or whether 
Colonel Peron’s vaulting ambition will o’erleap itself. The 
Argentine proposal for a conference may reflect some desire 
to find a way out, rather than merely a wish to exploit a 
pan-American spirit. 

Action, some action, any action, by the State Department 
is urgently needed. When Russia dec!ared war on Bulgaria 
just to be sure that the Bulgarians made up their minds in 
a hurry, the analogy between the United States and Argen- 
tina was drawn as fast as the newspapers hit the streets. 
But beyond the immediate necessity of settling the Argen- 
tine affair lies the deeper one of policy. Here the need is 
not for longer and prettier statements—the State Depart- 
ment’s drafting officers are among the world’s best. The 
need is to know whether the dedication of the people of 
the United States to democracy—in Latin American terms 
probably limited to the observance of the common human 
decencies and the basic rights of man—shall be trans‘ated 


into action through its agency for fore‘gn affairs. Or whether 


profoundly antagonistic governments can flourish and grow 
stronger in alliance with our enemies while the State 
Department ponders the minutize of procedure. 
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American Notes 


Tail-Twisting Carnival 


One of the liveliest of the Liberal columnists, Mr 
Samuel Grafton, has drawn attention to the torrent of anti- 
British propaganda which is now flooding the United 
States, “pronouncements, manifestos, declarations, 
cartoons and wisecracks.” Some are put out, he says, by the 
Liberals who object to British policy in Italy and Greece, 
but some come from former Isolationists who see an 
opportunity to get in their own particular anti-British 
blows. 
graph has suggested that some of this stream of criticism 
has been officially inspired. Mr Raymond Gram Swing 
counsels the British public not to take these attacks too 
tragically, as they are “a demonstration of intimacy ” and 
“their very lack of restraint arises from a sense of the funda- 
mental security of the association between the two 
countries.” That is uncommonly like the classic defence of 
the Cockney wife-beater who said “he clipped her on the 
jaw regularly every night to show his affection.” The sum 
total of anti-British feeling in the United States is built 
up out of the activities of many groups who individually 
would angrily disavow any intention of breaking the alliance 
or alienating the two peoples. These doubtless include those 
Zionists who pay for full page advertisements in the news- 
papers attacking the British Government vehemently on 
Palestine ; the liberal journalists who berate the British as 
the agents of international reaction ; the conservative com- 
mentators who denounce them as the partners of 
Bolshevism ; the business men who profess to fear that the 
British will outwit them in the world’s markets ; the good 
Senators who spread the alarm that the British are waxing 
fat on the illicit profits of Lend-Lease ; and the Army news- 
paper that suggests that US troops are going short of 
cigarettes because the British are getting them. Each separate 
tug at the lion’s tail may be no great matter, but the cumu- 
lative effect of many tuggers is a subject for the RSPCA. 
The political consequences would seem worth the attention 
of the White House and State Department. It is all very 
well to dissemble your love, but it is poor policy in war- 
time to kick a faithful partner and ally downstairs. 


*« x * 


Search for a Foreign Policy 


The Senate’s examination of the President’s nomina- 
tions to the State Department turned into something more 
than an inquiry into the fitness of the new appointees. 
Senator Vandenberg made Mr Stettinius’ statement on 
Poland the occasion for a demand for a statement on the 
foreign policy of the United States from the President him- 
self, on the grounds that only Mr Roosevelt can speak with 
real authority. The events of the past fortnight have created 
alarm in all quarters. The Polish dispute and British policy 
in Greece are interpreted as naked power politics; the 
Franco-Soviet alliance as a return to the system of alliances 
which Americans had hoped to see superseded by more 
general arrangements ; the by-passing of the Atlantic Charter 
is deplored, and in extreme quarters there is a demand 


for a “ withdrawal from Europe.” The old isolationists are - 


listened to with a new respect. Mr Arthur Krock, the 
columnist, professes, after a series of Congressional inter- 
views, to see a danger of the resurgence of “ American 
non-interventionism ” in world affairs if satisfactory assu- 
rances are not forthcoming that American principles are 
not being flouted. Mr Krock is not alone in fearing that 
the current wave of disillusionment may have fatal effects 
upon the prospects of the Dumbarton Oaks plan, which, 
it is said, may be wrecked on the rocks of British and 
Russian power politics. Some of this anxiety is genuine, 
though it would be wrong to ignore how well it suits the 
books of the isolationists. A more realistic, though not less 
concerned note, is struck by the New York Herald Tribune, 
which points out this week that America finds herself with- 
out much voice in specific settlements largely because of 
her policy of looking only at the broad structure of an 
international order, and refusing responsibility as to the 
details. In defence of the Administration, it should be said 
that it is already clear that the implementing of the mandate 
for international co-operation which the President received 
in November will not be as straightforward as it then 
appeared ; and anxieties on this score may well have 
reinforced the traditional aversion to American involvement 
ir? the complicated realities of a European settlement which 


The New York correspondent of the Daily Tele-' 
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do not always lend themselves to solution by the enunciation 
of high principle alone. What is not always appreciated in 
the United States is that recent events in Europe of which 
Americans are so critical are to a considerable degree the 
product of renewed fears that, twice in a quarter of a 
century, the loftiness of the American design for peace 
will not be matched by an equal willingness to undertake 
the responsibilities that the pian implies. In his Inaugural 
Address, Mr Roosevelt may undertake to bridge this 
dangerous gap, which, it must be said, has been widened 
rather than narrowed by recent pronouncements from the 
State Department. 


x * x 


Manpower Expedients 


The failure to secure a National Service Act early in 
the war makes it necessary to deal with each manpower 
“crisis” by a series of ad hoc and piecemeal measures. 
Early November production figures suggest that these have 
not been altogether unsuccessful. Heavy artillery ammuni- 
tion last month increased 23% over October, and was 6% 
above the November schedule ; and there have been similar 
increases in the production of Super-Fortresses, heavy trucks 
and tyres, heavy transport planes, and other items. Much 
of the credit for this improvement may well be due to the 
“morale ” pronouncements of which there has been such a 
large output ; though it is suggested in the New York Times 
that it also follows the tightening up of its scheduling proce- 
dures by the War Production Board to assure the delivery of 
critical component parts. The chairman of the Board further 
reports “ renewed enthusiasm ” for war work on the part of 
men aged 26-37 since the announcement that if they leave 
essential jobs they will be liable to immediate call-up. In 
making the announcement, Mr Byrnes pointed out that several 
thousand men have already been released to fill critical 
vacancies in war plants ; and he intimated that their places in 
the Forces must now be taken by men hitherto deferred, 
but now found not to be making any substantial contribution 
to the war effort. Should the new compulsions prove inade- 
quate to maintain war production, they may be accompanied 
by new inducements. Both the Services and the War Pro- 
duction Board are said to look with some favour on the 
institution of a bonus for war workers who stick to their 
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lasts. It is the suggestion of Mr Krug, of the War Pro- 
duction Board, that this might take the form of a “ cushion ” 
against discharge at the end of the war. Presumably this 
would be the end of the Japanese war. The difficulty of 
holding workers to war jobs is already sufficiently acute 
to have required a “freezing” of civilian production at 
existing levels. Reconversion at the end of the European 
phase of the war may be less extensive than was expected 
last summer, but it will hardly be possible to restrict civilian 
supplies simply for the purpose of keeping war workers at 
their machines, and further financial inducements may be 
necessary. : 

* * * 


Giant Leaker 


Mr Drew Pearson, the widely syndicated Washington 
journalist, was recently adjudged by his colleagues in the 
Press to be the most influential of the daily columnists. He 
helps to mould the opinions and reinforce the prejudices of 
many millions of Americans. His popularity and his influ- 
ence are based, to a large degree, om what appears to be a 
unique access to the sources of news. One of the features of 
his column in recent weeks has been the publication of what 
purport to be secret telegrams sent to the United States 
Government. Mr William Phillips’ reports to the President 
on India, and a dispatch by Mr Kirk, the U.S. Ambassador 
in Rome, detailing Mr Churchill’s instructions to General 
Scobie on the Greek crisis, are among the forbidden fruits 
Mr Pearson has collected for his readers. The latest pippin 
from the official orchard is the alleged text of Signor 
Bonomi’s grievances against the British Government as 
privately addressed to Mr Roosevelt. There is much head- 
shaking in Washington over Mr Pearson’s leaks. Leak, inci- 
dentally, seems a pallid description ; if the disclosures are 
really authentic it looks as if a pipe had burst somewhere. 
Mr Pearson evidently has not been unduly discouraged— 
or perhaps he has only been put upon his mettle—by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s reference to him last year as an habitual 


liar. If there’ is a bootleg traffic in secret papers—all of 


them, curiously enough, anti-British—the U.S. Administra- 
tion will have to take some more effective action to reassure 
other Governments that it can protect their confidences if 
not its own. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Greek Political Parties 


A FTER two weeks of civil war all political discussion in 


Athens seems to centre on the idea of a Regency, to be - 


set up and to remain in, being until the fate of the monarchy 
is decided by a popular vote. Archbishop Damaskinos, the 
Primate of Greece, has been suggested as the most suitable 
candidate for the post of Regent. The Regency is likely to 
be accepted by wide sections of Greek opinion. Moderate 
Republicans may support the Regency, hop:ng that it will 
bar the way to the King’s return and facilitate the transition 
to a Republic. There seemed some hope at first that 
moderate Royalists would also support it, but the negotia- 
tions between the King and the Royalist Ministers in Athens 
suggest that this may not be the case. The fact that after 
more than two weeks of fighting a solution is now being 
sought in this direction shows that the real issue at stake is 
the controversy over Republic and Monarchy, and not any 
coup d’état by the Left Wing guerillas allegedly aiming at 
the imposition of a Communist dictatorship on Greece. 
The events of the last weeks have revealed the great 
strength of the “rebel” guerillas. After initial defeats, 
suffered in the centre of Athens, the guerillas have en- 
trenched themselves in the suburbs of the Greek capital, 
from where they have even been able to strike back at the 
centre of the city. Most of the countryside and the. large 
provincial towns are under ELAS control. The arrival of 
strong British military reinforcements will, of course, tip 
the scales against ELAS. Even so, it is now clear that the 
suppression of the rising cannot be achieved by a short puni- 


tive expedition. Should no political compromise be found, . 


the Allied Command would be confronted with the prospect 
of a serious and protracted campaign. 

The strength of General Scobie’s Greek opponents is 
primarily of a political and not of a military character. It 
is now eviden: that the influence of the National Front of 
Liberation (EAM—Ethnikon Apeleutherotikon Metopon) is 
considerably wider than it was even recently assumed to be. 
True, the military force, ELAS (Ellinikos Laikos Apeleu- 
therotikos Stratos) is not more than an “active minority.” 
But behind it stands the political force of EAM, which 
undoubtedly speaks at least for the whole working class 
of Greece. In the absence of any electoral test, the general 
strike called by EAM has proved this conclusively. The 
strike has been complete. In this respect the events in 
Greece provide a significant contrast to the earlier develop- 
ments in Belgium, where the Communists’ call for a general 
strike was disobeyed by large numbers of workers. The fact 
that the Greek dockworkers have stopped unloading food 
supplies in the Piraeus is certainly regrettable and tragic. 
But, as their decision has most of all hit their own starving 
folk, this gesture of desperation ought to stimulate more 
reflection than indignation. It indicates some very acute 
and widespread resentment which can hardly have been 
remedied by angry remarks about “murder gangs” and 
“the iron rule of ruffians.” 

What does the EAM represent in Greek politics? It is, 
broadly speaking, a bloc of the Left and of elements of the 
Centre. Its chief components are the Communist Party, the 
Agrarian Party, the Socialist Party, the Union of Popular 
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Democracy, the Trade Unions and a number of other Left 
Wing organisations. The Communists no doubt play an 
influentiat part. According to the estimate of the Socialist 
leaders of the movement, the Communist following forms 
about 20 to 30 per cent of the EAM, but its political weight 
is much greater than its numerical strength. Irreconcilable 
revolutionaries have undoubtediy been active in aggravating 
the present crisis, and obstructing conciliatory policies. Even 
so the leadership of the movement has been in the hands of 
Liberals who have come from Venizelos’ party. Professor 
Svolos, chairman of the EAM, is the author of the Greek 
Republican Constitution of 1924. General Seraphis, the 
Commander-in-Chief of ELAS, is also a Venizelist officer, 
who served as chief of staff to General Plastiras, and took 
part in Venizelist uprisings. The political outlook of the 
EAM has been strongly influenced by the Liberal leaders. 
The EAM programme has been relatively moderate. 
It has stood for a progressive “Leftish ” Parliamentary Re- 
public, but not for Communist d‘ctatorship. There has been 
no lack of latent friction between the “moderates” and 
the “ irreconcilables ” in the EAM. Recently in the heat of 
the battle the more militant elements have undoubtedly come 
to the fore; and British policy so far seems to have 
strengthened, not weakened, the unity of the EAM. 

The EAM’s most determined opponents are the Royalists 
and the former Metaxists, many of whom are now en- 
trenched in the Populist Party. Their influence is anything 
but popular. The main strongholds of Royalism and 
Metaxism are the Civil Services and the officers’ corps. Un- 
fortunately, ever since General Tsolakouglu formed the 
Greek quisling administration, Royalism and Metaxism in 
occupied Greece have at least to the popular mind become 
almost synonyms for collaboration with the Axis. Only to a 
slightly lesser extent than in France, “ legitimacy ” in Greece 
has become anti-national and unpatriotic. True, the King 
and some of his Ministers have gone into exile, and kept 
their record clear. But such props of Royalism in Greece 
itself, as, for instance, the police and the gendarmerie, whose 
personnel has remained the same throughout the years of the 
Metaxas dictatorship and the German occupation until the 
present day, have become the main target of popular hatred. 
Royalism has thus joined in the new contest for power in a 
liberated Greece with the most severe political handicaps. 

The antagonism between Royalism and the EAM is now 
aggravated by the fact that between these two camps no 
political tendency or party is strong enough to act as a 
steady balancing factor. The EAM is in some respects a 
continuation of the Greek Popular Front of 1936, to which 
the King replied with the Metaxas dictatorship. But there 
is one important difference between 1936 and 1944. In 1936 
the old Liberal party was still the chief spokesman of Re- 
publicanism—the Liberals then possessed nearly half of the 
total number of seats in the Diet. But since then, Venizelos’ 
Party has been broken up into a number of small splinter 
groups ; and it no longer seems to be playing the central 
role in Greek politics. The downfall of Greek liberalism may 
have been due to various reasons. Venizelism without 
Venizelos could no longer command its old authority. Its 
leaders—of much smaller stature—were not capable of 
opposing the Metaxas tyranny with enough vigour and 
determination. Some of them acquiesced in the new régime, 
others resisted only passively. Still others sought tu cont’nue 
the Popular Front in the underground, where the weight of 
the illegal labour organisations was greater than that of the 
Left Liberal splinter groups. Thus the working classes 
inherited as a central plank in their pol‘tical programme 
the Republicanism of the older middle-class Liberal 
groups. The result was that the Liberal party seemed to 
lose its chief political motive, and even perhaps its raison 
d@étre. Only feeble remnants of the once powerful move- 
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ment tried for a time to lead an independent existence. 
One of them was M. Papandreou’s Democratic Union, a 
tiny political group with no popular following. Confronted 
with the re-awakening of the Republican sentiment in the 
country, M. Papandreou has tried to adopt a neutral atti- 
tude, evading a direct answer to the “ institutional ” problem. 


Republic or Monarchy ? 


From this brief and general survey the dilemma of Greek 
politics emerges quite clearly. In all probability the Republic 
can be revived only as a Republic of the Left. The alterna- 
tive is not a Republic based on the Centre or the Right, but 
the restoration of Monarchy. The Monarchy must base itself 
chiefly on forces that have come to be regarded as anti- 
national, It can, therefore, reassert itself only as the dictator- 
ship of a minority. This was already the case in 1936, a year 
after the restoration when the Royalists formed a minority 
in the Det, and the King’s reply was: Parliament is against 
me; away with Parliament. 

Under such conditions the fears of the Right and the Left 
have inevitably become feverishly violent. The Right is 
haunted by the spectre of a Republic which may no longer 
be Venizelist but “ Red.” The Left’s fear of the Monarchy 
is based not only on Republican sentiment, but also-on the 
foreboding, based on recent experience, that the Monarchy 
will soon become a tyranny. M. Papandreou has been caught 
between two fears. He is not a Royal'st ; nor would he, stand- 
ing alone, be capable of imposing any dictatorship on Greece. 
But his own weight in Greek politics is rather slight. In a 
broad ccalition Government he was for a time the balancing 
factor. But should that balance be upset, should the Left be 
disarmed, and tne armed forces of Royalism left intact, then 
M. Parandreou would certainly be swept away by the 
Royalist Metaxist Right, which hes been mustering its forces 
behind his back. 

Against this background the appeals to the Left that it 
should express its will “through the ballot and not by the 
bomb” ‘might have been effective in one case only ; if the 
forces of the Right were disarmed simultaneously wth those 
of the Left. The Republicans in Greece know well that in 
their country the contraposition of the ballot box and the 
bomb has been somewhat unreal. In the past those who had 
the bombs “ managed ” the ballot ; and as recently as 1936 
Royalism asserted itself through force against an anti- 
Royalist Parliament. 

The fear of the “ Red Republic ” on the Right is genuine 
enough ; but it has undoubtedly been heightened with 
imaginative tales of sinister Communist conspiracies and 
plots. All evidence about the activities of ELAS suggests 
that its units may on occasions have taken just'ce into their 
own hands and wrought vengeance on collaborators or 
simply on political opponents ; but ELAS and EAM have 
certainly been innocent of any conspiracy to prepare a coup 
d@’état or a civil war. Ever since the first day of the fighting 
EAM and ELAS have not ceased to negotiate for an arm’s- 
tice, a thing that has never been done by conspirators who 
are really bent on seizing power through force. When, for 
instance, in the civil war in Spain did General Franco parley 
about laying down his arms? 

The appo‘ntment of a Regent acceptable to all parties may 
possibly pave the way for peace inf Greece ; but only the 
disarm‘ng of all partisan forces can prepare the ground for a 
rather unfamiliar experiment in Greek democracy. The 
alternative is civil war a outrance, the result of which, with 
hatred and bitterness, full prisons and concentration camps, 
will be, in Greece as in Spain, the opposite of democracy. 


Conscription Crisis in 
Canada 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


SHARP political turmoil over the conscription issue in 
Canada has had its roots in far deeper questions than whether 
Or not 60,000 recruits who had been drafted for the army 
for home defence shou!d be despatched overseas as rein- 
forcements for the Canadian First Army. A sense of im- 
patience with controls, a half-formed hope that the war is 
nearly over, at least in Europe, a throwing off of restraints 
which have curbed political controversy for more than five 
years—all these things were discernib'e. The issue which 
brought all these forces into heated conflict was conscrip- 
tion for overseas service. 
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The reasons why Canada, unlike the United Kingdom 
and the United States, has not had universal conscription 
in this war lie deep in Canadian politics and history, out- 
weighing the obvious advantages of a general system of 
national service. When France fell in 1940, the Canadian 
Government enacted the National Resources Mobilisation 
Act. That it has subsequently been used extensively, 
through the selective service administration, to direct and 
transfer labour by the use of compulsion, is almost for- 
gotten ; what has mattered has been the fact that it has not 
been used to obtain men for military service. An oppor- 
tunity to expand the conscription law occurred when Japan 
entered the war, and three extra divisions for the Pacific 
defences of Canada were authorised. The first step in con- 
scription had been tentative—because of the extreme sen- 
sitiveness of public opinion to an issue which has caused 
serious trouble in the last war—and men had been called 
up for thirty days only and then placed in reserve. In 
1942, this was quickly changed, so that draftees remained 
in service for the duration and were assigned to home 
defence. All this time, the policy followed by the Govern- 
ment, on the advice and with the encouragement of the 
general staff, was to retain the Canadian First Army, train- 
ing in Britain for European campaigns, on a volunteer basis. 
General A. G. L. McNaughton, then army commander, 
was the chief exponent of this course. 

The decision to maintain the overseas army as a volun- 
teer force, while men drafte~ for lim‘ted service were 
assigned to home defence, made it possible for the overseas 
army to obtain draftees only if they voluntarily changed 
their status. Out of 975,000 men entering the Canadian 
armed forces since 1939, 150,000 of them were drafted, and 
of these 48,000 changed to volunteer status. Wastage 
through discharge and other reasons left the National 
Resources Mobilisation Act troops at a strength of 60,000 
when Mr Ralston, the senior Minister of National Defence, 
returned from a visit to the European fronts in September, 
1944, with a report for the Government that army re:n- 
forcement pools were being drained off and that a new 
inflow of trained men was needed without delay, or else 
the army would suffer a shortage by early in 1945. Heavier 
casualties than were expected in the campaign to take the 
Channel ports of France, and in the Schelde estuary, were 
mentioned. The prospective shortage was in infantry cate- 
gories. Among possible courses of action canvassed were 
the trans‘er of trained men from other categories to infantry 
(since the Canadian First Army is highly mechanised and 
heavily armoured and possessed 200,000 reinforcements of 
other types); the breaking up of one div‘sion out of five ; 
and the despatch of home defence dra‘tees as reinforce- 
ments. The actual number of trained NRMA infantrymen 
was est'mated at 8.000, a number capable of increase 
through further train‘ng. e 


Germany 


Volkssturm Economy 


UT of the extreme disorder of military defeats, the with- 
drawal of armies and civilian evacuation from the 
threatened frontier territories, some sort of order has been 
restored. Millions of people have gone to work in under- 
ground factories or have been sent to new plants in the 
forests and mountains of Germany. Hundreds of thousands 
of old and infirm people continue to live in the cellars of 
their ruined homes, and a growing number of workers are 
being housed in emergency huts which lack even the most 
primitive form of sanitation. mh 
Schoolchildren and their teachers have been distributed 
over areas which are relatively safe from air-raids, and in 
the towns a great number of schools have been closed. 
Civilian travelling is strictly confined to bus ness purposes. 
Holidays from work and leave from the army have been 
cut down to the barest minimum. In towns, villages and 
countryside there are only two kinds of enterta'nment—the 
radio and the cinema. In the frontier regions air-raids 
frequently make it impossible for workers to return home 
after their sh'fts, and factory managements have been forced 
to provide night shelter for their workers. 
There ie hardly a large town left in Germany that has 
not been bombed, and this, more than any propaganda, has 
made the whole of Germany a theatre of war. Moreover, 


. resignation was 
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Colonel Ralston recommended that available draftees, 
retained for infantry service, should be sent overseas. In 
1942, during a prolonged debate: on conscription, this 
eventuality had been foreseen by the Government, and a 
national plebiscite had given a heavy majority vote (except 
in Quebec) in favour of permitting the Government to 
send the draftees overseas on “conscription if necessary ” 


‘basis. With Colone! Ralston’s recommendation before him, 


the Prime Minister, Mr Mackenzie King, consulted 
General McNaughton, who had retired from the army 
command. General McNaughton advised him ‘that the 
Situation could be handled through a retention of the 
voluntary: basis, and on November 2nd Colonel Ralston’s 
accepted by Mr Mackenzie King. 
General McNaughton became Minister of Defence. 


The Public’s Opinion 


Public information, in view of military security, was not 
sufficient for a final judgment to be passed on the point 
ra‘sed by Colone] ‘Ralston—whether or not the need for 
draftees was urgent. But what became clear was that the 
Canadian public were rio longer willing to temporise with 
an issue which had been the cause of endless and growing 
friction. A division of Cabinet opinion was obvious. In- 
flammatory remarks poured from conscript‘onists, shower- 
ing with astonishing violence upon General McNaughton. 
The plan, if it existed, to allow him a short trial period in 
which to obtain vo'unteers, broke down. A number of 
Officers of the 6th Division, which contains many draftees, 
went to the length of voicing in the press their views, 
claiming that the draftees waited for the order to proceed 
overseas. In so doing, they incurred the risk of court 
martial for a violation of army regulations. This incident 
betrayed the violence of emotions aroused. Mr Mackenzie 
King, who had promised to inform Parliament if overseas 
conscription were required, announced that a session would 
be held. 

Finally, a group of Cabinet Ministers—five or six, it is 
reported, from Ontario ridings where the conscription fury 
was hottest—presented to the Prime Minister a request for 
the conscription order which would release draftees as 
overseas reinforcements. Mr Mackenzie King yie'ded, and 
an order was issued to make ava‘lable 16,000 draftees, repre- 
senting two months’ requirements of infantry reinforce- 
ments. Coming when the Mackenzie King Government had 
almost exhausted its five-year term obtained in 1940, the 
conscription crisis plainly requires a general election to clear 
the a'r. But the timing of the elections has been declared 
by the Prirne Minister to depend on the course of the war, 
and a shortening of the European war would quickly transfer 
political controversy in Canada to other issues. 


at War 


the fighting zones and the immediate communications lead- 
ing to the fronts reach deep into the inierior. German 
civilians and the millions of foreign workers employed -in 
Germany are no longer watching the war from aiar; the 
war is right among them. ; 

From a political po.nt of view, there can be no doubt 
that the leading groups of the Nazi party are still able and, 
above all, determined to continue the war. The economic 
problems which they have to solve are, however, something 
like squaring a c:rcle. The shortage of labour, which has 
been a constant difficulty of the Nazi regime even before 
the war began, has now reached a point where no reserves 
are left. It is openly admitted for the first time that the 
few hundred thousands of elderly women who could still 
be sent to factories would make no difference. Along with 
the mobilisation of the Volkssturm, every available man 
and woman or boy and girl from the age of 16 onwards has 
already been sent to a factory. Girls and boys studying at 
commercial colleges are now employed in factories. Those 
secondary schools that were still open have been closed, 
and at universities, technical and art colleges there are hardly 
any students apart from disabled soldiers. 

No estimate of the total number of workers employed 
in Germany is possible. In mere numbers, emp!oyment, 
even after the total mobilisation for the Wehrmacht, is 
probably equal to the level of 1943. But the efficiency of 
this multi-national mass of workers is below the standard 
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of the first years of the war. This is clearly indicated by a 
new drive for increasing efficiency. But means and incentives 
for increasing efficiency: are not there. Working conditions, 
the quality of raw materials, the technical efficiency of 
machinery and machine teols have been deteriorating over 
a long period. The wage and price stops cannot be sus- 
pended, ‘and the new incentive has again had to be found 
in bonus payments in addition to wages. The Labour dicta- 
tor, Sauckel, in collaboration with Dr Ley, the leader of 
the Labour Front, has formally abolished the distinction be- 
tween skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled workers. Instead, 
eight different wages groups have been introduced, with a 
basic wage for each group. In addition to this basic wage, 
bonuses are paid as a general rule in accordance with indi- 
vidual output. This is perhaps simply a reflection of the 
levelling theory of the Volkssturm. Basic conditions of 
payment have been equalised. The result will naturally be 
that certain categories of workers will bring home larger 
wages. But, beyond his rations, the ordinary worker can 
buy nothing at all. Greater facilities for putting these wages 
into savings have therefore been provided, and there has 
been another prodigious increase in savings books. 


Working hours have now been generally fixed at 60 a 
week. This means that the majority of workers are actually 
away from their homes, barracks or camps for 12 and even 
14 hours a day. These long working hours must in the end 
defeat their purpose. There is certainly no possibility of 
maintaining, let alone increasing, output by compelling the 
workers to work for such long hours. 

A war factory in Germany, and all factories are now 
engaged on war work, is a highly complicated affair so far 
as the management is concerned. The directors and works’ 
managers have been reduced to a purely formal position, 
dealing mostly with the controlling authorities set up by 
the economic administration. The factories are actually run 
by a group of “engineers” who watch over the flow of 
workers, control each one’s efficiency with stop-watch in 
hand, are concerned with economy in the use of fuel and 
material, end maintain’ the safety regulations. In sharp con- 
trast to this complicated control stands a highly rationalised, 
and in parts extremely simple, working process, especially 
in the engineering industries. Here, again, both methods are 
at cross purposes. What is gained by rationalisation is 
mostly lost by interference from the complicated controls. 

In contrast to the great mass of German and foreign 
workers stands a number of highly skilled engineers and 
research workers whose personal initiative must still be 
rated high. But there is no doubt that the mass of the 
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workers, in spite of differentiated food rations, are growing 
apathetic and work-shy. 


The Levellers 


The idea behind the reorganisation of Germany’s eco- 
nomy, after the defeats of the summer and autumn of this 
year, was to create equal conditions for everybody in the 
Wehrmacht, in industry and in agriculture. The frequent 
transfer of large numbers of workers, the evacuation enforced 
by bombing and the dispersal of factories over the country- 
side had already levelled down different standards of living. 
This trend has now been deliberately emphasised by a 
massive comb-out of the political and economic bureaucracy. 


- The broad basis of the Nazi hierarchy represented by the 


state bureaucracy has become smaller, but the active mem- 
bers of the Nazi party and the SA have been pushed into 
the foreground, particularly in the Wehrmacht. In other 
words, the political watchdogs of the Nazi party who are 
numbered by millions again dominate the scene in all 
spheres of life. , 

At the same time, a very determined recruiting and pro- 
paganda campaign has been begun among foreign workers 
and prisoners of war. Without these auxiliaries, or with 
serious d.sturbances among them, the industrial effort could 
not be maintained. They obviously form the greatest single 
source of the present precarious stabilisation. 

It is extremely difficult to form a comprehensive view 
of everyday life in Germany in this sixth winter of the war. 
After the organisation of the Volkssturm battalions, all men 
aged between 16 and 60 are virtually under military disci- 
pline. In addition, the number of girls serving with 
Wehrmacht units or in the compulsory labour service must 
have grown to at least one million. The number of per- 
manently disabled soldiers who are being trained for new 
jobs in industry or in administration is also very large. The 
men and girls in the Wehrmacht proper enjoy a privileged 
position. in matters of food, clothing and housing. The work- 
ing population in industry, trade and agriculture, the lower 
grades of the bureaucracy and the middle-aged housewives, 


- as well as the working mothers with small children, who 


have no special priv.leges are in an extremely difficult 
position. Their main concern is food and clothing. The food 
rations are still sufficient to provide a minimum diet. In 
frontier districts, for exemple, emergency slaughter of live- 
stock has made it possible to buy more meat in exchange 
for the so-called “ Naehrmittel ” cards, wh:ch provide semo- 
lina, pearl barley, lentils, etc. The black market in food- 
stuffs is relatively small and mainly confined to the higher 
groups of the bureaucracy. Extreme differentiation in food 
rations has obviously been a deterrent apart from the 
drastic penalties for dealings in the black market. The most 
valuable luxuries are cigarettes and tobacco. The ration is 
two cigarettes a day per person. It seems that cigarettes 
can buy anything that is still available. Even in the 
Wehrmacht they are scarce. In Western Germany life is 
more or less dominated by air-raids. But apart from a few 
country districts, no part of Germany has been entirely free 
from bombing. The relief and repair system, however, seems 
still efficient, and there is no sign yet that the medical 
services have not been able to cope with the casualties. 

The most important thing, however, is that people are 
not left alone. Their working days are spent at factories. 
Housewives and elderly people meet at community work- 
shops for homework, and the nights are frequently spent 
in community air-raid shelters. The few le‘sure hours that 
are available are usually spent in collecting rations or in 
trying to barter household articles. Coal, gas and firewood 
have beea severely rationed, and most fam’lies are forced 
to spend their evenings in one room. In fact, life has become 
impersonal, all privacy has been broken down and between 
work and sleep there is precious little time left. 


Books Received 


New Roads for Britain. By George C. Curnock. The British 
Road Federation. 48 pages. 2s. 6d. 


The Common Interest in International Economic Organisation. 
By J. B. Condliffe and A. Stevenson. i cconasienal Labour 
Office. London: King and Staples. 135 pages. 6s. 


Greece. Compiled by Kathleen Gibberd. British Survey 
Handbooks, No. 3. Cambridge University Press. 106 
pages. 3s. 


Germany, Russia and the Future. By L. T. MaoCurdy. 


Current Problems, No. 23. Cambridge University Press. 
140 pages. 3s. 6d. 
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Which of you 
sentlemen 
can say 

what this 


is for ? 


If every member of 
a board were a fuel 
expert, the conse- 
quence might well 
be confusion. But ; : 
if every director interests himself in fuel efficiency, nothing 
but good can come of it. 


It makes all the difference to the workers to know that 
those in authority are wholeheartedly behind the drive for 
fuel efficiency, with its war-time emphasis on fuel economy. 
Is that true of you ? A single case history like the follewing 
from a steel works where production has remained steady 
proves the immense influence that management cun exert. 





STEAM BOILERS. More than 
7 per cent. saving on one set and 
as much as 40 per cent. on 
another. On the third set, even 
using low grade coal as against 
washed nuts, there is a 23 per 
cent. saving. 


MILL ENGINE. Steam con- 
sumption, per ton, of steel, re- 
duced by 24 per cent. 


PRODUCERS. Coal consump- 
tion reduced by 6 per cent. 


ANNEALING FURNACES. 
A 6 per cent. coal saving per ton 
of steel. From what in 1942 was 
described as ‘‘ indifferent,’’ the 
efficiency of producer plant at 
these works is now reported to 
be ‘* much improved.”’ 


THE VERY LAST WORD ON FUEL EFFICIENCY. 

Over 200 leading authorities have collaborated in the 

preparation of a book entitled ‘* The Efficient Use of Fuel,” 

oe for the Ministry of Fuel and Power by H.M. 
tationery Office at 12s. 6d. net, 13s. post free. 


ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF FUEL AND POWER 
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Waen we first started business 


’ cigarettes, for example, are an 
in Pall Mall, we had but one 


outstanding blend at 11/- a 


small shop, which quickly be- 
came noted for uncommonly 
= cigarettes and _ tobaccos. 

ince then, the Rothman Ser- 
vice has extended throughout 
the country. Wherever you live, 
you can rely on Rothmans for 
regular supplies of good smoking 
— impeccably fresh, reasonably 
priced. Our Navy Cut Medium 


hundred (postage gd. extra). 
Call at any Rothman shop, or 
post your order to headquarters 
for delivery by return. Rothmans 
Ltd. (Folio ET10) 5 Pall Mall, 
London, S.W.1. 


Duty-Free parcels to all H.M. Forces 

Overseas, and Prisoners of War. Ask 

yd enn order form containing full 
le! 


OF PALL MALL 


the best-known tobacconist in the world 
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His 1912 discovery may 
lives in 1945 


save a million 


N 1912 Sir Frederick 

Gowland Hopkins’s writ- 
ings and work gave convincing 
evidence of the necessity of 
“accessory food factors.” 
These accessory factors are to- 
day called vitamins. 

Since this early discovery, 
progress in this field of dietetics 
has been rapid. Many research 
chemists—including Haworth, 
Hirst, Bergel, and Todd in 
Britain; Williams in America; 
Reichstein and Karrer in 
Switzerland—have made work 
in this field of research their 
particular task. 

And equally important has 
been the collaboration of the 
organic chemists with the fine- 
chemical industry, which has 
made the large-scale produc- 
tion of synthesized vitamins 
possible. A few years ago, 
synthesized vitamins were but 
scientists’ formule—today in 
the Roche plants in Britain 
Vitamin C and Vitamin B, 
have been made by the ton. 

Practical Application 

Now, at this juncture, it is 
heartening to know that be- 
cause of scientific advances, 
and their practical application, 








Sm FREDERICK GOWLAND HOopkINs, 
whose first discoveries led to today’s 
wide knowledge of vitamins 


it will be possible to provide 
vitamins forthe starving people 
of Europe. In Greece, for ex- 
ample, where it is estimated 
that more than 75 per cent of 
all children of school age are 
seriously suffering from under- 
nourishment and vitamin 
deficiencies, synthesized vita- 
mins, as an addition to staple 
foods, may well be the 
salvation of the people for 
generations to come. 


ROCHE PRODUCTS LIMITED 
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BACKGROUND TO ACHIEVEMENT 





Transport 


'N the equipment of main line and 
suburban electrified railways, both 
overseas and in this country, including 
the unique “ Tube” system of London, 
BTH has always been in the forefront 
of invention and development. This 
applies not only to the motors driving 


the trains, and to the elaborate con- 
trolling devices, but also to the sub- 


stations which provide 


power. On the lighting side, Mazda 
lamps of a myriad types and sizes 
are used on all British railway and road 
transport systems. 
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THE: BUSINESS WORLD 





Coal Finances 


Witt the very natural concentration of public attention 
on the problem of coal production, the extremely 
important subject of the finance of the industry has been 
virtually passed over. Yet during the past two years not 
only the financial condition of the industry, but its financial 
methods, have undergone a revolution, and since these 
methods are now to remain in force until, at least, June, 
1948, they call for more public interest, and perhaps con- 
cern, than has so far been expressed in them. It is now no 
longer true that the individual colliery undertaking covers 
its costs, or attempts to cover them, by the total of its 
proceeds from the sale of coal. A levy, now amounting io 
12s. per ton, is made on every ton of coal sold commercially, 
and this passes through the medium of the Government’s 
Coal Charges Account back to individual undertakings as a 
payment or subsidy against costs directly incurred on a 
whole range of expenditure, including not only payments 
made under the Guaranteed Week Scheme and recent in- 
creases in compensation payments, pneumoconiosis benefits, 
etc., but also wages (including holidays with pay) and profits. 
In the special case of Necessitous Undertakings, grants 
amounting to over £2,500,000 in 1943, are made from the 
account to an extent sufficient to keep some 100 necessitous 
collieries in operation, and cover their costs. By the working 
of the Coal Charges Account, over £100 million per annum— 
or about one-third of the total sales revenue of the industry— 
is now collected out of the price charged to the consumer 
and redistributed to producers. 

The levy scheme began in quite a small way in 1940, when 
the coalowners themselves introduced an arrangement, more 
in the nature of an insurance scheme, whereby a small levy 
was imposed on all coal sold in order to make grants to 
collieries which had suffered as a result of war conditions, 
particularly the loss of export markets on the Continent. 
At the same time, the cost of keeping necessitous pits in 
operation was assumed by the industry through this fund. 
In 1941 it was extended to cover increased costs of timber, 
and also the newly-instituted guaranteed wage. It was still 
on an insurance basis, the industry taking the view that 
interference with production, such as breakdowns and short- 
age of wagons, sufficient to require the payment for “ Bevin 
shifts,” was the risk of the industry rather than of the indi- 
vidual colliery company. 

The revolution in the working of the scheme came in 1942. 
In that year Lord Greene’s Board of Investigation into 
Miners’ Wages made recommendations which led not only 
to an increase of 2s. 6d. in the rate per shift (an addition 
to the wages b'll of the industry of between £20 million and 


£25 million), but also to the establishment of a national’ 


minimum wage. This minimum was so low in relation to 
actual earnings that there were few cases where wages had 
to be made up to it, and it had, at first, no appreciable 
effect on the finances of the industry. But the increase in 
shift-rates raised a very serious problem for many companies 
and for the Government. The output per man-shift in the 
industry ranges from a little over half a ton to over two 
tons ; thus the increased cost per ton of the Greene half- 
crown varied from 1s. 3d. to §s. Had the Government per- 
mitted an increase in price sufficient to pay the additional 
wage-costs of the least productive undertakings, it would 
have meant an excessive tax on the consumer, and an in- 
ordinate increase in the profits of the more productive con- 
cerns. On the other hand, to have allowed the less produc- 
tive pits to go out of production would have meant a serious 
loss of output, while to have allowed them to qualify for 
grants as necessitous pits would have proved very costly. 
The levy machinery was therefore extended: forsaking 
its insurance basis, it became a simple scheme of financial 
pooling. The levy, which had remained at 2d. or 3d. per 
ton until the spring of 1942, and was only 7d. at the time 
of the Greene Award, was increased to 3s. 7d. per ton. All 
additional costs resulting from the wage increases were now 
made directly chargeable to the Coal Charges Fund. In 


other words, the more productive pits, with an output of 
2 tons per shift, paid in 7s. 2d. per shift, and recovered 
2s. 6d. on wages account, while the least productive pits, 
with an output of only half a ton, paid in 1s. 9$d. and 
recovered 2s. 6d. on wages account. The rest of the levy 
was spent on other charges. 

Later in 1942 an agreement was made between the Govern- 
ment and the colliery-owners under which the administra- 
tion of the Coal Charges Account passed into public control, 
while at the same time the profits of each district were 
stabilised and guaranteed at a standard rate per ton fixed 
for each district. If in any district the ascertained profit fell 
below the standard, it was made up to the required figure 
by price allowances from the Coal Charges Account. 


x 


Between 1942 and 1944 it was found necessary to increase 
the amount of the levy on a number of occasions, partly 
because the fall in production and the consequent rise in 
costs increased the payments necessary to maintain guaran- 
teed levels of wages and profits, and partly because certain 
small additional costs—such as the expense of the pneumo- 
coniosis scheme, travelling allowances for transferred miners, 
and the short-lived and not very costly output bonus scheme 
—were charged up to the Account. In 1943 the levy was 
5s. per ton, and by February, 1944, although no allowance 
had by that time been made for the increase in wages under 
the Porter Award of January 22nd, it amounted to 8s. 
per ton. 

The recent increase, announced by the Minister of Fuel 
and Power in August, raised this figure to 12s. Of this 
increase, 2s. represented the additional cost of the Porter 
Awards, and the wages agreement of April 20th, which were 
pa d out of the Account, and 2s. was intended to repay money 
borrowed from the Treasury and to make up other charges. 
In October, however, Major Lloyd George informed Parlia- 
ment that the effect on the costs of the industry of the con- 
tinued fall in production was such that practically the whole 
of the increase in the levy was being absorbed in the current 
working of the Account, and that a further increase in price 
might be necessary to repay its debts. 

The present position is thus that some £45 million per 
annum is being received by collieries from the fund on 
account of wages, and something between £55 million and 


_£60 million on account of other costs, princ’pally the amount 


necessary to bring actual profits (often negative) up to the 
standard rates. Thus nearly one-quarter of the total wages 
bill of the industry is met not out of the current proceeds 
of each undertaking, but by a direct payment, colliery by 
colliery, equal to the actual costs incurred in respect 
of wage increases. This is not to say that the industry is being 
subsidised by the Exchequer ; it supports itself out of the 
present (high) price charged to the consumer. But individual 
districts are subsidised by other districts, and, even more, 
individual undertakings are subsidised by other undertakings. 
On the average, 5s. per ton of the total wage cost is met-out 


of the Account: this means that individual undertakings are 


drawing anything from 2s. 6d. to 10s. per ton, on account 
of wages, from a fund to which everyone contributes §s. 
In addition, according to the Minister’s statement that 
nearly the whole of the recent increase “will have to go to 
meet the ordinary running of the account,” an average of 
over 6s. per ton will have to be paid to every colliery by 
means of district price allowances necessary to bridge the 
gap between actual pit-head proceeds and costs (including 
standard profits). . 

The system of pooling wages and costs, over which so 
much controversy raged in 1920 and 1921, has thus now 
come into partial operation, and to this extent there is 
justification in the complaints of the more productive dis- 
tricts, such as Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire, that their 
efforts are partially devoted to the maintenance of wages in 
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other districts. But this is inevitable in an industry in 
which wages account for over 70 per cent of total costs, and 
in which a national minimum wage has been imposed 
on districts which vary so widely in productivity. If the 
national minimum has come to stay, some such system will 
be necessary as long as the industry is run by a multiplicity 
of undertakings marked by great variations in productivity. 
Indeed, even under financial unification, there wouid stil 
be hidden transfers between districts and between pits. The 
principal argument for large-scale amalgamations or com- 
plete un-fication is not that inter-district transfers would be 
unnecessary, but that the scale of transfers between indi- 
vidual undertakings would be reduced by the improvement 
or elimination of the high-cost pits which on grounds of the 
present shortage of coal are kept in production. The danger 
is that if the industry continues to be organised on the basis 
of several hundred separate undertakings, the less efficient 
pits will be kept in being by a combination of the 1930 quota 
scheme and the financial pooling arrangements of the Coal 


Charges Account. 
* 


As a war-time measure; the present scheme was probably 
inevitable under conditions of the financial independence of 
the separate companies. Any other arrangement would have 
meant either even higher prices to the consumer or the 
bankruptcy of, and hence loss of production from, the least 
productive mines. The principal criticisms of the present 
arrangement have been concentrated on one aspect of its 
working, namely, the guaranteed wage—that is, the system 
by which weekiy earnings are made up to the minimum— 
which, in fact, accounts for less than 2d. of the total 12s. 
levy. It is alleged, and is almost certainly true, that some 
colliery companies abuse the system by charging repair or 
development work to the fund, and by sending men home, 
at the expense of the fund, when as a result of natural or 
unnatural occurrences, there is “no work available.” Major 
Lloyd George has told the House of Commons that in the 
36 weeks ended March 11th last some 1,600,000 shifts were 
lost (of which about one-seventh related to cases where men 
were put on other work) at the expense of the account, most 
of them, he stated, as. a result of causes outside the control 
of the owners. That abuse exists no one in close touch with 
the coalfields would deny: its main effect is, however, the 
loss of production, and often the building up of the profits 
of the individual undertaking at the expense not of the 
consumer, but of other undertakings in the district. (The 
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suggestion that the excessive drawing of “ Bevin” money 
from the Fund is a tax on the consumer is incorrect, for 
the illegitimate increase in the profits of the company con- 
cerned involves an increase in the ascertained profits of the 
district, and hence a reduction in the price allowance paid 
to the district from the Account). 

It is as a possible peacetime arrangement rather than as a 
wartime measure that the Coal Charges Account calls for 
critical examination. When the national wages agreement 
was concluded between the coalowners and the miners in 
April last, the Government for its part undertook to main- 
tain the present financial arrangements in force in order 
to make possible the maintenance of the present level of 
wages, including the national minimum, at least until June, 
1948. If it be assumed that the national determination of 
wages has come to stay, it is highly probable that machinery 
on the model of the Coal Charges Account, whether run by 
the State or by the industry, will remain as long as the 
industry retains its present organisation. The most serious 
dahger in its continuance is that it dissipates responsi- 
bility for efficiency. When an appreciable proportion of wage 
costs is borne not directly by the individual undertaking, but 
by a central or district fund, the responsibility on the 
individual management to secure the most efficient use of 
man-power is reduced. Attention tends to be concentrated 
on organising production in the way best suited to secure 
repayment from the Fund, rather than in the way best 
fitted to secure a high output. As long as this system remains 
there will be a large number of undertakings, not necessarily 
“ necessitous,” who will be drawing more from the Account 
than they pay into it. If economic laws controlled the in- 
dustry these would be rooted out and closed down, except 
where on some special grounds, such as the quality of coal 
produced or the need to conserve mineral reserves, there 
was a case for their continuing. But it is a serious feature of 
the present uneconomic organ’sation of the industry that 
probably no one knows which these undertakings are. 

Whatever form of control and ownership, short of unifica- 
tion, is finally prescribed by Parliament for the industry, 
it is generally agreed that the most urgent need is for a 
technical revolution involving greater mechanisation and 
radical improvements in the underground transport of exist- 
ing mines, as well as a bold policy of new sinkings. A con- 
tinuation of a levy scheme which shelters less productive 
and less efficient mines and penalises efficiency will promote 
neither. 


Business Notes 


Shipyard Dispute ' 


The Minister of Labour has decided to take legal pro- 
ceed'ngs against the strikers at the naval shipyard, Walker- 
on-Tyne. Though he had taken the unprecedented step of 
sending personal telegrams to 127 workers who had been 
identified as being on exceptionally important construction 
work, instructing them to return by Wednesday morning, 
the men failed to obey. The Min‘ster’s action is taken under 
the Conditions of Employment and National Arbitration 
Order, and the cases will be heard next week. The 
cause of the dispute was the intreduction of certain 
flame-panning machines towards the end of 1943 and the 
employment on these machines of semi-skilled ‘abour. In 
sp te of long-drawn-out negotiations between the represen- 
tatives of the Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation and the 
United Society of Boilermakers, no agreement was reached 
locally, the men insisting that they wou'd only work on time 
rates and conditions unless the machines were operated 
and controlled by a member of their Society. The Govern- 
ment intervened, and on November 29th the Minister of 
Labour appointed Sir John Forster as an Industrial Court 
to investigate the causes of the dispute. On the same date 
the First Lord of the Admiralty sent a telegram to the 
employers, instructing them to withdraw the offending 
mach'nes pending the results of the Inquiry. This was done, 
but still the men refused to return. On December rst the 
executive council of the union declared that since the opera- 
tion of the machines had been suspended and the semi- 
skilled workers withdrawn, the dispute was at an end and 
the men should return. But by a three to one majority the 
strikers still refused to do so, except on time rates, The 
interim findings of the Court of Inquiry, published on 
December 15th, established that work of national import- 


ance was being held up by the d'spute and that there was 
no good reason why the men should not now resume work 
on the terms and conditions existing before the outbreak 
of the dispute. Quite apart from its damaging effect on 
vital naval construction, this dispute raises very important 
issues for the post-war per‘od. The men’s refusal to obey 
their own leaders, or to accept the judgment of an impartial 
court, represents a threat to the whole structure of volun- 
tary negotiating machinery on which the smooth trans‘tion 
from war to peace so much depends. The men may have 
genuine grievances, but there are constitutional ways of 
settling them. Moreover, the dispute is an example of trade 
union restriction at its worst and of an insistence on 
demarcation lines which can impede the attainment of 
maximum efficiency in the shipyards. 


. * * * 


You Have Been Warned 


Major Lloyd George has indulged in some plain speak-. 
ing to the coal industry, and has given a clearer indication 
of where the Government stands than at any time before. 
In a speech at Stoke-on-Trent, on Monday, he warned the: 
miners that unless output was substantially improved, the 
present wage level could not be maintained, and he warned 
the owners that Parliament will sooner or later be called 
upon to decide the future structure of the industry. To the 
industry as a whole he appealed for “wise and firm leader- 
ship,” for a rate of output double the present rate, for: 
maximum technical improvements, and for improved in- 
dustrial relations. Neither side, he pointed out, had made 
sufficient use of the pit production committees, though 
where these had been genuinely operated, the results had 
been valuable. Much of what the Minister said, it is true, has: 
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been said béfore, but the oftener these truths are repeated, 
the more chance there is that they will sink in. It seems, 
however, that there is no immediate chance of a Government 
pronouncement on the wider aspects of the coal industry’s 
future, and that patience will have to be exercised for some 
months yet. The report of the Reid Committee of technical 
experts is expected shortly, as well as the result of the 
survey of coal resources in each region. One of these surveys, 
on Scotland, has just been published. It makes far-reaching 
recommendations for increasing output immediately from 
existing collieries, for developing the coalfield’s resources, 
and reorganising its structure, possibly under a Scottish 
Coal Board. This report provides a valuable pattern for 
parallel surveys of other districts. Moreover, the joint 
sub-committee of the Mining Association and Mineworkers’ 
Federation, whose appointment was announced last week, 
has not yet met. It seems a pity that there is no repre- 
sentative on either side of the Nottinghamshire or Derby- 
shire coalfields, which have reached a high level of technical 
efficiency. But if the committee faces its task in the spirit 
of Major Lloyd George’s appeal, and does not founder on 
political differences, it may make a valuable contribution 
to the improvement of the coal position. 


* * «x 


Gold Redistribution 


The November issue of the Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
«of which cabled summaries have reached this country, con- 
tains an interesting analysis of changes in the distribution 
of gold reserves over the first five years of war. During this 
period the United States’ holding of gold fell by 
$1,215 million to $20,825 million, while the estimated hold- 
ings of other countries increased by $5,590 million to 
$14,385 million. The combined reserves of countries other 
than the United States have not only grown at a faster rate 
than during the 1920’s but are more widely distributed. 
The detailed estimates give blanks for the United Kingdom, 
Germany, Italy and Japan, but the following reserves, pre- 
sumably based on official data, together with the correspond- 
ing pre-war figures, are shown: France, $2,000 million 
($2,709 million) ; Switzerland, $1,035 million ($549 million) . 
Argentina, $940 million ($466 million) ; South Africa, $780 
million ($249 million) ; Belgium, $750 million ($609 million) ; 
Netherlands, $500 million .($692 million); Sweden, $455 
million ($308 million). The inference drawn from this redis- 
tribution of gold, and from the existing control of inter- 
national capital movements and the promised resources of the 
International Monetary Fund, is that the post-war period 
should combine some degree of stability in exchange rates 
with freedom in international exchange relationships. But 
the formula for stable and free exchanges holds more in- 
gredients than those listed in the Federal Reserve Bulletin. 


x x * 


Steel Merger Opposition 


Sir William Firth, former chairman and managing 
director of Richard Thomas, has issued a statement call- 
ing upon shareholders to oppose the scheme for taking 
over Baldwins and giving his grounds for believing it is 
not in their interest. Very briefly, these are that too much 
is being paid for the assets to be acquired ; that no benefit 
‘will accrue to Richard Thomas by taking over steel assets 
which are neither competitive with nor, in his view, com- 
plementary to its own; and that the merger means that 
Richard Thomas will be saddled with responsibility for 
taking a larger share in erecting new plant at inflated prices 
than would be the case if they remained as they are. He 
further suggests that the profits on whith the terms are 
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based are reached after contributions to the Central Fund 
by Richard Thomas and, probably, after credits from it to 
Baldwins. There is nothing in the known facts which makes 
it reasonable to doubt the truth of these strictures, but 
they are, in very large measure, criticisms of the existing 
system rather than of the scheme which has been drawn up 
in the context of that system. Under a system of free com- 
petition it wou'd be very unwise for Richard Thomas, 
which possesses the only reasonably efficient plant in the: 
tinplate industry, to amalgamate with a firm possessing a 
large amount of out-of-date equipment in that industry. 
But neither the Government nor the steel industry believes 
in free competition or the determination of prices by the 
machinery of the market. Nor is there any evidence that a 
change in this attitude is in contemplation. If it were 
thought that a change were probable that would be an 
excellent reason for postponing the merger. In existing cir-. 
cumstances, it may well be that the terms offered to 
Baldwins are on the generous side. A more serious criticism 
of the scheme is that it transfers over one-third of the voting 
rights in a solid block to the Baldwins board. This will make 
it extremely difficult for an opposition to pass any ordinary 
resolution and quite impossible for them to pass one re- 
quiring a 75 per cent majority. The equity holders of 
Richard Thomas have to weigh these disadvantages against 
the fact that the merger will place the new company at the 
head of a closely-knit cartel of .the tinplate industry. 
Alternatively, they might seek an amendment of the plan 
which transferred the new Richard Thomas shares to the 
Baldwins’ shareholders and not to their board. Equally, the 
scheme might reasonably be reflected by the Baldwins pre- 
ference holders on the ground that it produces a sharp 
reduction in the cover for their stock. Finally, all parties 
might very well decide that the future policy of the group 
is so vital that they are not prepared to accept an arrange- 
ment which fundamentally affects the nature of their invest- 
ment without more information on the matter. 


*x * *x 


Argentine Railway Position 


Last Tuesday’s meeting of the Buenos’ Ayres Great 
Southern Railway was the occasion of a long statement by 
the chairman, Sir Montague Eddy, about his views of the 
position following the recent negotiations and the decree 
of October 31st. This statement confirms opinions already 
formed. The position is very greatly improved as against 
that ruling shortly before the negotiations, but is not very 
different from that, existing some months earlier. The one 
solid achievement, the establishment of the proprietary 
right of the companies to their rate revenue, does not 
result in any immediate improvement of their net receipts. 
Further, it does not appear that this right has been estab- 
lished in law but only conceded as a necessary step to finding 
a modus operandi. Nevertheless, the Argentine authorities 
did scale down their claims very greatly and, while they 
refused the plea for joint working, they appear to have 
given some undertaking for the co-ordination of transport 
services and for some relief from road competition. This, 
however, is all in the future. The October decree, which 
authorised the increased rates, contained, inter alia, the 
statement that “it is the policy of the (Argentine) Govern- 
ment to contemplate equitably and impartially the position 
of foreign capital radicated in the country.” Sir Montague 
places great reliance on this statement and everyone must 
sincerely hope that his optimism will be justified by events, 
but there exist strange differences of opinion as to what is 
equitable in any given circumstances. Finally, he was able 
to hold out no hopes of any material further improvement 
in the exchange position as regards company remittances, 
nor has there so far been received any indication from 
Argentina as to how the railways are to obtain sufficient 
funds to deal with necessary modernisation. 


* * * 


Catering Wages Commission 


The Catering Wages Commission has covered a great 
deal of ground since it was set up under the Catering Wages 
Act of 1943, and its task, though by no means easy, has not 
proved so formidable as was forecast by those who originally 
opposed the Act. The Commission’s first measure was to 
recommend in January, 1944, a Wages Board for industrial 
catering ; this was given effect by an Order in March. The 
Commission’s latest recommendation, published on Decem- 
ber 15th, is for the setting up of a Board to cover licensed 
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establishments and their staff hostels or canteens. This 
Board would in the main cover public-houses, and the 
number of undertakings affected is estimated at 70,000. The 
Commission’s report on its recommendations for a Wages 
Board for unlicensed establishments (which has now been 
accepted by the Minister of Labour) has just been 
published. This Board will cover such places as tea-shops, 
cafés, restaurants, snack bars, fried fish shops, and coffee 
stalls and their staff canteens or hostels. The Commission’s 
enquiries established “ beyond question” that there was no 
adequate joint voluntary machinery for regulating wages and 
working conditions in these types of establishment. But in 
framing proposals for statutory wage regulation, it had to 





UNLICENSED NoN-RESIDENTIAL CATERING ESTABLISHMENTS 


Number of Workers Employed by 








No. Establishments Supplying Information 
Type of of 
Establishment | Estabs. | | | 
Under 18 | 18 and Over Part-time | Total 
| | 
M. F. | M. F. M. F. 
Cafes and tea- 
shops «++ | 18,877 555| 8,322; 3,937] 29,260} 1,849] 20,010) 63,933 
Canteens (other 
than indus- { 
trial & staff 
canteens)... 9,80 154) 1,112; 2,540) 16,444) 1,075) 9,590) 30,915 
Coffee stalls... 524 10 60 154 500) 47 289} 1,060 
Eel & pie shops 386 36 104 154 363 60 206 923 
Fried fish shops 
EL nee eeeree 10,783) 441) 1,560) 1,561) 6,470) 1,249) 7,663) 18,944 
Milk bars..... 461 18 443 120} 1,364 101 755| 2,801 
Non-residential 
Clubs ...... 3,383 151 203} 1,137} 3,303 312} 1,643) 6,749 
Restaurants .. 5,238: 490} 5,603} 4,106] 33,924) 1,587) 16,265) 61,975 
Snack bars ... 2,264 87) 1,198 607} 3,320 309} 2,474) 7,995 
Working men’s 
dining rooms 2,547 109 813 732) 4,912 179} 2,055} 8,800 
Other catering 
a 8,743 299} 2,719) 2,884) 23,469) 1,016} 10,006) 40,384 
c) _————_$ ————_————————_|———_—_  —-——_|— 
63,015} 2,350} 22,137] 17,932) 123,320) 7,784) 70,956) 244,479 





% (a) The Wages Board will not cover fried fish shops from which all sales are taken 
away for consumption off the premises. 





decide whether it was better to set up a single Board for the 
catering trade as a whole, ‘or separate Boards for its various 
sections. Opinion in the trade seems to be divided—some 
argue that as catering was a “ congeries” of trades, it could 
not be subjected to uniform regulation, but others urge that 
it should be regarded as a single entity. In view, however, 
of the difficulty of securing adequate representation of all 
catering interests, and in order to avoid setting up unwieldy 
and slow-moving wages machinery, the Commission decided 
in favour of separate boards. Residential establishments, 
local authority, railway, Crown and theatre catering and 
travelling stalls are accordingly excluded from the Board’s 
scope. Those types of establishment not already covered 
by the Commission’s earlier recommendations will be dealt 
with in forthcoming recommendations. Perhaps the most 
interesting section of the Report is a statistical appendix, 
reproduced above, which, though admittedly incomplete, 
represents one of the first attempts to provide information 
about this very unorganised and unrecorded branch of the 
trade. 


*« * * 


Directors’ Statements 


Three and a half weeks ago, when the price of the 12s. 
units was some 26s. 6d., the directors of McNamara and 
Company sent a letter to unit-holders stating that negotia- 
tions were: in progress and advising them not to sell until 
they heard further. In the following three weeks the price 
rose steadily until on Friday of last week it touched 41s. 3d. 
Over last week-end the directors announced an offer from 
Transport Services of 30s. 6d. for the 12s. units, The price 
fell to below that figure, and it is widely suggested that the 
board had done more harm than good by their statement. 
It is always a matter calling for careful judgment how soon 
and how far a board should take shareholders into their 
confidence when negotiations are in progress. Their decision 
must be influenced, inter alia, by the extent to which they 
consider it possible to’ keep the fact secret. Very often this 
is not possible, and in those cases it seems that the pro- 
prietors ought to be told as soon as possible. In this case it 
is difficult to see what harm the statement has done except 
to those who elected to indulge in a gamble on the strength 
of a market rumour. The warning should have prevented 
holders from selling at any price between the level of 26s. 6d., 
ruling when the first statement was made, and the final offer 
of 30s. 6d. If the argument of those who oppose statements 
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is that the price would not have been run up to exaggerated 
figures but for the statement, then the worst that can have 
happened to a unit-holder is that he has failed to take 
advantage of the speculative buying which would not have 
materialised but for the statement. It certainly cannot be 
claimed, despite the actual wording of the originai letter, 
that the board are to blame for that. The warning not to 
sell must be read in conjunction with the price then ruling, 
26s. 6d. It cannot be regarded as suggesting that a sale 
should not be made after a rise in the quotation of over 
50 per cent. 
* k * 


Tube Investments 


The improved accounts published some weeks ago by 
Tube Investments have already added somewhat to the 
information contained in the consolidated balance-sheets 
and thus served to emphasise the strength of the company’s 
position. The speech of the’ new chairman, Mr I. A. R. 
Stedeford, is also fairly informative. An increased demand 
for steel tubes for peace-time purposes is expected, but 
there is some danger that the integration of the cycle 
industry will lead to a fall in offtake of particular types of 
tube, and to provide against this the group is entering that 
trade itself. It has also entered into arrangements with 
High Duty Allovs, which ensure supplies of material and 
effect a demarcation in the manufacturing field, presumably 
with the object of reducing competition with the group’s 
light alloy side. Shareholders may be rather surprised to 
learn that a survey, which is being made of all factories, 
Suggests that the cost of bringing them to maximum 
efficiency may 


absorb very nearly if not entirely the liberal reserves which 

prudently have been set aside in past years for this purpose. 
{In this connection Mr Stedeford puts forward a very 
moderate plea for some relief from taxation on retained 
profits.] Reserves are established to be used, and the fact 
that this group intends to use them as soon as possible 
must be considered a bull point. It would, however, be 
interesting to know whether the sum which may be 
exhausted in the process is merely the £2,250,000 of special 
depreciation and contingencies reserve or some part of the 
remaining reserves which’ exceed £3,000,000. Any dis- 
appointment felt at the large scale of the modernisation 
programme in contemplation will be compensated in part 
by the news that reconversion problems are not great, and 
that delay in manufacture for peace-time uses will arise 
rather from the time spent in conversion by customers 
than from the group’s internal problems. There should, 
however, be a number of immediate outlets at home and 
abroad as soon as labour and materials are made available. 
The group has already sent a mission to South America, 
and is sending others to the Dominions (excluding Aus- 
tralia, where it has its own organisation), to Europe and to 
the Near East. It has also high hopes of large business in 
Russia. All these matters are, however, dependent upon 
some relaxation of controls and regulations, some of which 
is overdue. One can agree with.Mr Stedeford that it seems 
of doubtful utility to spend £45,000 per annum in main- 
taining security police at the factory gates of the group. 
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These people could almost certainly be more profitably 
employed elsewhere. 


« x * 


Building Apprentices 


The Ministries of Works and Labour have started a 
timely drive to recruit apprentices to the building industry, 
thus giving effect to the second part of the Training White 
Paper of February, 1943, which forecast a National Appren- 
ticeship scheme. Under the scheme, boys of 15 and over 
are to be trained for a period of five years under the super- 
vision of skilled craftsmen. Local apprenticeship committees 
have been set up and they will make the necessary arrange- 
ments for training boys in the various crafts with local 
building firms, which will act as apprentice masters. 
The Government will arrange for the supply of the 
necessary building materials, and the whole scheme will 
come under the Building Industries National Apprentice- 
ship Council. Boys will be engaged on actual building 
work, and will be paid wages in proportion to the craftsmen’s 
rates for their district (in the first year they will receive one- 
quarter of the skilled man’s rate, rising to three-quarters 
in the fifth year), The aim is to recruit about 25,000 
apprentices a year. Some idea of the proportion of workers 
required for the various crafts can be gathered from the 
composition of the skilled labour force immediately before 
the outbreak of war. In August 1939, of a total number 
of 522,760 craftsmen, 29.3 per cent were carpenters, 27.4 
per cent painters, 21.2 per cent bricklayers, 8.7 per 
cent plumbers, 7.5 per cent plasterers, 4.4 per cent masons, 
and 1.8 per cent slaters and tilers. There should be a good 
response to the Government’s appeal for apprentices, for 
the urgency of the housing programme should offer pros- 
pects of stable employment for many years to come, and 
parents need not fear blind-alley jobs, while building 
undoubtedly offers attractions to technically-minded youths. 
The apprenticeship scheme is of course only one part of 
the Government’s plans for raising the building labour force 
to 1} million in ten years, but it is a very essential part. 
It is important not only that the recruitment should proceed 
rapidly, but that apprenticeship schemes should be suffi- 
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ciently flexible to permit of adjustments to meet changing 
technical conditions, and not perpetuate rigid craft 
boundaries. 

* k *x 
Coffee Difficulties 


The Ministry of Food has raised the price of Kenya coffee 
for the 1944-45 crop by £11 Ios. per ton to £110 to compen- 
sate for increased production costs. In Latin America, which 
supplies some nine-tenths of the world’s coffee, production 
costs have also risen heavily recently. The only important 
outlet for Latin-American coffee since 1940 has been the 
United States, where (since derationing) consumption is over 
50 per cent larger than in good pre-war years. Coffee prices 
in the United States are controlled by the Office of Price 
Administration, which has consistently refused to meet 
requests by Brazilian producers and the Inter-American 
Coffee Board for higher prices. Last autumn, when Brazilian 
exporters interrupted their coffee shipments because selling 
prices in Santos were higher than the United States ceilings, 
the Brazilian Government promised the United States, as 
a result of diplomatic representations, that shipments would 
be kept at a monthly rate of one million bags until the end 
of the year. No arrangements have yet been made for next 
year, but producers intend to ask for higher prices. On the 
other hand, the United States Government declares that it 
would rather restore coffee rationing than break the price- 
line. Meanwhile the drought of recent months has played 
havoc with the current Brazilian crop, and production in 
Latin America will not be much larger than demand in the 
United States. There is a danger that coffee will become 
scarce when Europe re-enters the market (it used to absorb 
two-fifths of world supplies). The easing of the stringent 
Brazilian control system alone would not decisively alter 
the immediate supply outlook, since the trees require time to 
recover from the effects of the adverse weather conditions 
of the last three years, 


* * * 


SKF 


Aktiebolaget Svenska Ku!lagerfabriken (SKF), the 
Swedish Ball and Roller Bearing Company, is actually an 








KODAK DAY NURSERY 


There’s never a tear (weil, hardly ever) 
at the nursery of the Kodak factory, 
where youngsters like these spend con- 
tented days while their mothers lend a 
hand on vital war production of 
*Kodak’ film and equipment. Trained 
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the children look happy and well. 
By freeing thousands of mothers 
from domestic cares, nurseries like 
this have done much to help 
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“This must be 
pre-war whisky” 






“You're not far wrong. 
It’s White Horse, and the 
White Horse you get today, 
when you’re lucky, was 
growing old when this war 
was young. A whisky as 
good as this takes years to 
come to maturity.” 

‘“* When you come to think 
of it, it’s pretty good to get 
whisky at all in the sixth year 
of war,.but to be able now and 
then to get a whisky like this 
— well, that’s marvellous.” 

**T agree, it says a lot for 
the forethought of the dis- 
tillers who in years of plenty 
always provided for the 
future.” 

** All the best.” 


WHITE 
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MAXIMUM PRICES :—Bottles 25/9; Half-bottles 13/6 
as fixed by The Scotch Whisky Association. 
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international trust with numerous subsidiaries in many 
countries of the world. The trust is an interesting example 
of specialisation in modern industry and owes its existence 
since 1907 to the invention of the self-aligning ba!l-bearing 
by Dr Sven Wingquist. By international agreement, ball and 
roller bearings have been standardised, which made the 
world-wide expansion of the company possible. Before the 
war the trust maintained roughly 200 sales agencies catering 
for at least 150,000 industrial customers. At 10,000 different 


‘places stocks of ball and roller bearings were kept. In 1938 


the trust employed a total number of workers amounting 
to 27,237. In Sweden the number of employed workers 
numbered 9,165, in British subsidiaries 2,414, in French 
subsidiaries 2,415, and in the United States 1,859. Some of 
the largest subsidiaries were established in Germany and 
Japan, and in the years preceding the outbreak of war in- 
creases in production and sales were strongly influenced by 
the re-armament programme in these two countries. Direct 
exports of bearings from Sweden to Germany were small, 
amounting to perhaps 3 per cent of the total German pro- 
duction. These exports were cut by 50 per cent at the 
beginning of 1944 and were completely suspended last 
October. The SKF manufacture bearings whose 
diameters range from 10 millimetres to 1,400 milli- 
metres, that is to say from 3 of an inch to about 
55 inches. In 1925 the trust delivered 25 million 
bearings, in 1938 deliveries had increased to 75 millions 
and in 1943 the estimate ran into roughly 100 
million delivered bearings. Yet the Swedish trust 
enjoys by no means a monopoly position in the world. 
General Motors in the United States of America maintained 
their own bearing manufacturing company. In Germany 
the Opel motor car company manufactured all bearings in 
their own factories. In Great Britain, the United States of 
America and in Germany independent companies specialised 
in ball bearings of various kinds. The Swedish mother 
concern has made active preparations for a larger post-war 
demand. The steel works of the trust at Hofors have been 
expanded and new ball-bearing factories came into produc- 
tion last year. In Germany, France and Italy considerable 
capacities for the manufacture of bearings have been 
destroyed by bombing ; and there is no doubt that after the 
war the ball and roller manufacturing industries will find 
their markets completely changed. 


* x * 
A Census of Shops 


During the war the distributive services have experi- 
enced great changes. Some of these changes have been 
inevitable ; others have been introduced as temporary 
improvements in a system long overdue for reform. Dis- 
tribution is a highly important aspect of the economic life 
of the community and one that has been sadly neglected by 
recent Governments. One result of this neglect is that there 
are no satisfactory statistics dealing with the matter. At a 
meeting of the Sales Managers’ Association, last week, 
Mr George W. Lucas made a speech, remarkable for its 
candour and common sense, in which he showed that lack 
of information is a root cause of the many difficulties of 
the distributive services. The claim that the public is itself 
to blame for wastefully luxurious distributive methods 
(exemplified by overlapping roundsmen) may be true only 
if the public is kept in ignorance of the cost involved. 
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Similarly, it is lack of information about the efficiency of 
large multiple stores and small independent traders that is 


the main obstacle to their harmonious co-development. Mr 
Lucas said: 


There is a far too high percentage of inefficiency in small- 
establishment trading, and the efficiency which should go with 


the large establishment is to-day not being passed on to the 
consuming public. 


Again it is very necessary that returning ex-Servicemen 
should have access to independent but well-founded advice 
on the prospects in the various branches of distribution. 
Freedom without knowledge is a dubious advantage, and 
one that might lead the ex-Serviceman into a tragic waste 
of opportunities and savings. It would be difficult to better 
Mr Lucas’s verdict on the controversy over Government 
control. After emphasising the fact that the Government’s 
overriding responsibility is the safeguarding of the interests 
of the consumer, he said: 


_ Government control over all industry and trade ‘will be in 
inverse ratio to the manner in which industry and trade face 
up to their national responsibilities. 


The Board of Trade is contemplating a census of retail 
shopkeepers. It is to be hoped that this will be a first step 
in the preparation of adequate statistical information cover- 
ing the whole field of distribution. 


Poultry Policy 


The poultry stock has been reduced by nearly half since 
1939 in England and Wales, and by a quarter in the United 
Kingdom as a whole. Early this month the Government 
made its announcement on farm price policy for the next 
four years, and the egg and poultry industry was included. 
Mr Hudson said that expansion in the poultry industry 
was to be encouraged to the fullest extent permitted by 
the feedingstuffs situation. In fact, an increase in the poultry 
ration is to take place next month. Last week Mr Hudson 
followed up his earlier and more general statement by 
informing the House of Commons of two practical measures 
to be taken towards the improvement of the poultry breeding 
stock. A Poultry (Stock Improvement) Advisory Committee 
is to be set up to keep the industry under review, to advise 
on existing measures designed to encourage the production 
of high quality breeding stock, and to suggest further steps 
to that end. On April 1, 1945, the Ministry of Agriculture 
is to take over responsibility from county councils for the 
accrediting schemes for poultry breeders and hatcheries, 
and the advice of the new Committee will be available on 
this subject. The improvement of the health of the poultry 
stock is fundamental to the future of the industry. Although 
the general level of health of the foundation breeding stock 
may well be higher at the end of the war than in 1939, it 
is unlikely to be as good as it was at the end of the last war. 
The improvement in health can be associated with the 
growth in accreditation, and centralised control could serve 
to accelerate it. Both measures are encouraging signs of the 
interest taken by the Government in the establishment of a 
sound and healthy egg and poultry industry. The next 
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SAS 
COMPANY MEETINGS 


NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


RECORD BALANCE SHEET FIGURES 
THE MARQUESS OF ZETLAND’S VIEWS 


The 119th annual general meeting of the 
Proprietors of The National Bank of Scot- 
land, Limited, was held, on the 14th 
instant, in Edinburgh, the Most Hon. the 
Marquess of Zetland, K.G., P.C., G.C.S.L, 
G.C.1LE., the Governor of the Bank, 
presiding. 

The Governor, in the course of his 
speech, said: With larger resources avail- 
able, profits amount to practically £265,000, 
an increase of £4000. Adding £89,000 
brought forward from last year, the sum 
of. £354,000 is disposed of as follows:— 
Dividends (net), £98,000; contingent 
fund; £75,000; heritable property account 
£15,000; Officers’ pension scheme, 
£70,000; staff widows’ fund, £5,000; 
leaving £91,249 to be carried forward. It 
will thus be observed that no less than 
£165,000 is again applied, as was done 
last year, to funds which strengthen the 
bank’s posit'on still further. 

A glance at the balance-sheet in your 
hands will show the changes which have 
occurred since November 1, 1943, the 
figures at that date being set alongside for 
convenience of comparison. Deposits at 
£64,000,000 are higher by £4,000,000. 
Notes in circulation again show an in- 
crease, on this occasion one of £900,000, 
making the outstanding figure of 
£9,151,000. On the other side, first-line 
liquid assets total over £22,000,000, the 
percentage to the liabilities of deposits 
and notes eer being over 30. 

If we add, as we are entitled to do 
other liquid’ assets in the form of 
£1,800,000 bills discounted, which are 
almost entirely British Government Trea- 
sury Bills, and £8,500,000 of Treasury 
Deposit Receipts, we have the very large 
amount, £32,300,000, of liouid resources, 
representing over 44 per cent. of the lia- 
bilities already mentioned. In addition, I 
would mention the hoiding, of British 
Government securities standing in the 
books at £34,000,000, a figure well below 
market value, and containing a large pro- 
portion of short and medium-dated stocks. 

In concluding these remarks on the 
balance-sheet, I would only say further 
that the totals of liabilities and assets at 
November Ist stand at almost £80,000,000— 
£79,843.000 to be exact—a record in the 
bank’s history. These figures bear striking 
testimony to the strength of the position 
—one, I may add, without. laying myself 
open to a charge of undue complacency, 
with which the directors and shareholders 
have every reason to be satisfied. 


POST-WAR TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


Let me now return for a few minutes to 
those wider issues to which I made a brief 
allusion ia my opening remarks. In years 
gone by it has been customary on these 
occasions to make a short survey of the 
main trends of Scottish trade and indus- 
try which it has been a function of the 
bank to finance. During the past few 
years, with enterpr'se in the industrial field 
rigidly controlled and directed to a single 
end, such a review has become an unpro- 
fitable, if not indeed an impossible, task. 
But, if we are sti!l unable to survey the 
past, we can now take at least a gl mpse into 
the future, for both here and in America 
a corner of the curtain beyond which it 
lies hidden has just been lifted with a de- 
claration of policy in the economic field 
which may well stand out for future genera- 
tions as a landmark of immense signifi- 
cance in the economic history of mankind. 

1 mav perhaps be permitted therefore to 
make a short excursion, as I have done 
sometimes in the past, away from the 
solid ground of facts and figures with 
which banking is primarily concerned, on 
to the less solid ground of theory and 
surmise on which the shifting systems of 
the political economists seek to maintain 
a precarious foothold. 

In my address to you 12 years ago, I 


attributed the economic disorganisation, 
which then shook the world, in large part 
to a chain of events, of which the main 
links were as follows: (i) a policy of ex- 
cessively high customs tariffs on the part 
of the chief creditor nations, followed in- 
evitably by (2) a disastrous flow of gold 
into the vaults of their banks resulting in 
the sterilisation of a large part of the 
monetary gold supply of the world, which, 
in its turn, was equally inevitably followed 
by (3) a calamitous fall, in terms of gold, 
in the prices of primary products, resulting 
in (4) a corresponding fall in the purchasing 
power of the customers to whom we looked 
for the disposal of the products of our in- 
dustries, followed again by (5) unemploy- 
ment on a vast scale and a still further 
decline in purchasing power on the part of 
the consumer. 

The vicious chain did not indeed end 
even there, but I. should be straying too 
far from the business of banking if I 
were to follow it further in its baleful 
ramifications, and in any case I have 
traced it far enough to enable me to draw 
the salutary lesson which it teaches us— 
namely, that the prosperity of the world, 
like the peace of the world, is one and in- 
divisible, and that policies designed to 
promote economic autarchy possess in high 
degree the qualities of the boomerang and 
return in the fullness of time to strike at 
those who have -unwisely sponsored them. 
And it is with all the less diffidence that I 
draw the lesson by reason of the fact that 
the declaration to which I have referred as a 
landmark in the economic history of man- 
kind, makes it clear that it has not been 
lost on those in control of the destinies of 
the two main sections of the English- 
speaking world. 

AN EXAMPLE OF ECONOMIC 
CO-OPERATION 

The principle of lend-lease is, in itself, 
a striking example of economic co- 
operation, but lend-lease is devoted to a 
single purpose and inevitably carries with 
it restrictions upon trade which would be 
intolerable in normal circumstances, and 
it is one which in any case will cease to 
operate with the cessation of hostilities. 
And looking to the future, a far greater 
significance attaches to the request to 
Congress by the State Department at 
Washington that the Johnson Act for- 
biddirg loans to war-debt defaulting coun- 
tries be repealed and a policy ot world 
tariff reduction be supported. If those two 
principles, and the others embodied in the 


' six point programme put forward by the 


United States Government, are generally 
followed, I have little doubt that an era 
of unexampled, industrial and commercial 
activity awaits us. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to point 
out, if my forecast prove to be well 
founded, how great a field will open out 
before the banks for the discharge of 
their own indispensable part in the 
mobilisation of the world’s resources. 
Neither in face of the figures which your 
board have been able to lay before you, 


-have I any hesitation in adding that your 


own bank has both the means and the will 
to respond to the demand. 

The prospect is an alluring one, but we 
must not allow our contemplation of it 
to blind us to the fact that its fulfilment 
lics im the future. The war is not yet over, 
and there are still, possibly, many months 
before we shall be free to devote ourselves 
to the uninterrupted workof reconstruction. 

The Governor, having paid a warm tri- 
bute to the work of the managers, officials, 
and the staff, concluded by moving the 
adoption of the report and the payment of 
dividends at the rate of 16 per cent. per 
annum, less tax, en the consolidated capital 
stock and of § per cent. per annum, less 
tax on the “A” stock. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


THE ECONOMIST, December 23, 1944 
TUBE INVESTMENTS, 
LIMITED 


RECORD SALES TURNOVER 
CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of Tube 
Investments, Limited, was held at Old- 
bury, Birmingham, on the 15th instant. Mr 
I. A. R. Stedeford, the chairman and 
mes ont, peo o 

e following is an abridged summary 
of the chairman’s statement to the mem- 
bers: The accounts now include a statement 
showing the profits of the subsidiary com- 
panies which, for the period under review, 
appear at £2,345,038. After making the 
necessary provisions the available balance 
of profit, with the amount brought forward 
from last year, is £1,075,689. The directors 
have created a reserve for research and 
development of £300,000 and recommend 
a dividend stabilisation reserve to be opened 
with £250,000 and the general reserve to 
be increased by £100,000 to £1,000,000. 

The improvement in the trading profits 
over the previous year has no particular 
significance, being mainly due to the inc- 
dence of capital employed as computed for 
the purposes of excess profits tax. The sales 
turnover is a record for the company and 
one which is likely to remain unbroken 
for a long time. The company’s war 
effort, upon which much de ed, will 
rank as one of many fine examples of 
what can be achieved in time of crisis by 
private enterprise, this time functioning 
through a group of companies under a 
unified control. 

i to the increased dividend, 
making 22} per cent. for the year, the 
Chairman said: I shall not attempt to fore- 
cast the future beyond saying that the 
strength of the company is such that it 
should be able to weather the storms to 


come and to secure its full share of the | 


available trade in the industries in which it 
is engaged. ‘ 


POLICY OF MODERNISATION 


It is the policy of the company that each 
of the factories, which comprise some 30 
in number, shall be modernised and estab- 
lished on the basis of maximum efficiency. 
Neither effort nor money must be spared in 
completing this task which carried through 
upon an adequate scale may be found to 
absorb the liberal reserves set aside in past 
years for this purpose. 

Industry looks to the Chancellor for en- 
couragement to pursue vigorously its plans 
for its own rehabilitation by an early de- 
claration of the date from which the con- 
cessions he has promised industry in con- 
nection with expenditure of this kind will 
become effective. 


RECAPTURE OF EXPORT TRADE 


The company has laid its plans for the 
recapture of their export trade. In prepar- 
ing its plans industrial enterprise has 
found much that is ‘perplexing and obscure. 
How do we stand in this respect compared 
with other countries engaged in the same 
total war and if we have been at a dis- 
advantage has our position now been fully 
remedied? Some pronouncements by 
Government spokesmen, though expressive 
of good intentions, have been somewhat 
nebulous in character and disquieting in 
effect. 

No serious problems of “ re-conversion” 
so far as the company’s own factories are 
concerned is anticipated. Nevertheless it’ is 
improbable that they can resume normal 
production until industry generally has 
been “ re-converted ” and the public’s buy- 
ing power restored. This transitional stage 
is likely to be fraught with many difficul- 
ties and no one can forecast either its dura- 
tion or its effect. But this pericd will pass 
and we might then have before us as 2 
country and perhaps as a company our 
greatest opportunity. 

The directors’ report and accounts 
submitted were adopted. 
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THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, 
LIMITED 
RECORD BALANCE SHEET 
INCREASED PROFIT 
EARL OF MAR AND KELLIE’S ADDRESS 


The annual meeting of the shareholders 
ef the Commercial Bank of Scotland, 
Limited, was held at Edinburgh on the 
14th instant. The Earl of Mar and Kellie 
(Governor of the Bank) presided. 

In submitting the report the Governor 


ter my unavoidable absence through 
iiness from the annual meeting a year 
ago I am very pleased to be able to meet 
the shareholders again and to submit for 
their approval a report and balance sheet 
which continues to show steady progress. 

I am particularly pleased to be here on 
this occasion, for this year marks the one 
hundredth anniversary of the laying of the 
foundation stone of this building as the 
head office of the bank. 

The bank had only been established for 
34 years when the then directors con- 
sidered it desirable, to meet the needs of a 
steadily increasing business and to pro- 
vide an ample margin of accommodation 
for the future, to take what was for them 
avery important decision in leaving the Old 
Town and establishing themselves in a 


= completely new building in a rapidly de- 


velop'ng area. Their decision was arrived 
at, as is recorded in the old minutes, after 
very full consideration and in full appre- 
ciation of their responsibility, as the minute 
states, “even to a distant futurity.” 

At the time this step was taken the total 
assets of the bank amounted to approxi- 
mately £5,000,000, and we are now con- 
sidering a balance-sheet which for the 
first time exceeds the £100,000,000 mark, 
and having in view that our head office 
building, re-equipped as it was a few 


{ years ago, still satisfactorily meets our re- 


quirements, the wisdom of the decision 
aftivét @t~so long ago has been amply 
justified, ais 

THE BALANCE SHEET 


Turning to the balance sheet you will - 


find substantial increases under nearly all 
aeads. The note circulation has increased 
by over £800,000 and stands at the high 
figure of £9,464,000. It is the case that 
the steady increase in the circulation over 
the war years has been occasioned princi- 
pally by full employment and high wages, 
but there is evidence from time to time of 
notes being accumulated in the hands of 
the public beyond normal requirements 
and the risk of loss which this involves 
cannot be too often stressed. 

Deposit and other credit balances have 
teached tthe record figure of 


£83,000,000, an increase in the year of © 


£6,681,000. Our deposits have increased 
steadily over the years, although in com- 
mon with other banks the rate of increase 
has been substantially accelerated during 
the war period. It is satisfactory to note 
that the increase is well-spread through- 
out our branch organisation. 
On the assets side the first five items 
representing cash, balances with other 
S$, money at call and short notice, and 
British Government Treasury Bills and 
Deposit Receipts make a total of 
£33,579,000, or approximately £4,000,000 
more than last year. To that is added the 
amount of our investments, which you 
will see are almost entirely in the form of 
British Government Securities, and at a 
figure of over £54,000,000 are almost 
000,000 more than last year. These 
teadily realisable assets produce a total 
of over £88,000,000, equivalent to 95 per 
cent. of our liabilities to the public in 
tespect of notes in circulation and de- 
POsits. Our securities have been carefully 
stlected as to maturity dates and you will 
ve noticed that it is stated in the report 
t . ageregate market value is in > 
tess oO e figures appearing in the 
balance-sheet. - ni 
Bills discounted and loans and advances 


together amount to just over £9,000,000, 
which is a further reduction of £669,000 
on the year. The circumstances of war- 
time finance and the realisation of stocks 
have resu!ted in a steadily reducing figure 
of advances, and although the liquidity of 
this item has thereby been amply demon- 
strated we look forward to the time when 
a much larger proportion of gur re- 
sources will again be required by our 
Customers in productive enterprise and 
general trade. 

Property accounts show no important 
change. ; 


THE YEAR'S RESULTS 


As to the results of the year’s operations 
the greater resources employed produced 
an increase in profit of rather over £31,000 
at £352,463, which you may consider not 
unsatisfactory looking to the low level 
of our general advances to which I have 
referred. Out of that profit the directors 
have allocated £75,000 to reserve fund; 
£50,000 to the fund for deferred repairs 
and renewals to property; £50,000 as an 
addition to the funds of the pension trust, 
and £20,000 to the widows’ fund. You will 
observe that the reserve fund now amounts 
to £3,525,000 as against the paid-up capital 
of the bank of £2,250,000. 

Interim dividends on the “A” shares 
of 74 per cent., and on the “B” shares of 
5 per cent., less income-tax, were paid in 
July last, and it is now proposed that a 
further distribution of 74 per cent. on the 
“A” shares (making 15 per cent. for 
the year), and 5 per cent. on the “B” 
shares (making 10 per cent. for 
the year), both subject to income-tax, be 
approved. After payment of these divi- 
dends and allocations the carry forward to 
Mext year’s account amounts to £70,868. 


THE STAFF 


Out of a total pre-war male staff of 1,352 
no less than 846 have gone on active ser- 
vice, of whom 48 have lost their lives and 
18 are prisoners of war. I am sure you 
would desire to join with me in expressing 
our sympathy with the bereaved and with 
the relative: of those still in the hands of 
the enemy. 25 members of the staff have 
received decorations or have been men- 
tioned in despatches, and our list of 
honours is headed by the Victoria Cross 
recent'y awarded to  Flight-Lieutenant 
Cruickshank, Royal Air Force, whose 
gallantry, recently recognised by the be- 
stowal by His Majesty of the highest 
award, was beyond all praise. | 

It is worthy of note that two Victoria 
Crosses awarded to citizens of Edinburgh in 
succession were won by members of the 
staff of the be7k; the last having been 
awarded—unfortunately pasthumously—to 
Lieutenant David Stuart McGregor to- 
wards the close of the last war. 


THE OUTLOOK 


It is our sincere hope that before an- 
other general meeting we shall see peace 
again restored. When that day arrives a 
mew series of problems will require to be 
approached -with energy and foresight. 
The development of export trade will be 
of paramount importance and the estab- 
lishment and _ extension of lighter 
industries in Scotland will require all 
possible encouragement. These problems 
are being carefully considered by this 
bank, which I think I may claim has a 
traditional record of helpfulness to the 
business community, and will, I am sure, 
have even. greater opportunities in the 
days that lie ahead. 

The Governor then moved the adop- 
tion of the report and the motion having 
been seconded by Mr Wood was put to 
the meeting and carried. 
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AVON INDIA RUBBER 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


MAJOR R. F. FULLER’S 
STATEMENT 


The fifty-fifth ordinary general meeting 
of the Avon India Rubber Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 19th instant, at 
Melksham, Wilts. 

Major R. F. Fuller, D.L., the chairman, 
presided. 

The following is the chairman’s state- 
ment which was circulated with the report 
and accounts :— 

In submitting the directors’ fifty-fourth 
annual report and accounts to the share- 
holders of the company, I do so again with 
satisfaction. Before making provision for 
taxation or for contribution under the War 
Damage Act, the nei profit for the year 
just ended is £299,812, which compares 
with £328,85t in the previous year. The 
falling off of £29,039 is fully accounted for 
by the expense of the conversion to, and 
the increased cost of, the use of synthetic 
in place of natural rubber. In spite of the 
many difficulties, which do not appear to 
grow less as the war progresses, the amount 
of essential work accomplished by your 
company has been wholly maintained. I 
believe members will share my satisfaction 
with the result of the year’s work of the 
company, both in the quantity and quality 
of its manufactures and in the amount of 
profit earned. 


POINTS IN THE ACCOUNTS 


The new form of accounts introduced 
last year—when a special effort was made, 
in the limited space available, to provide 
adequate information, clarity and details of 
liability and provision for taxation—met 
with your full approval and is repeated this 
year. Therefore comparison of this year’s 
with last year’s figures is particularly easy 
and it would seem unnecessary for me to 
take you through each item. I will, how- 
ever, call your attention to one or two main 
points : — 

The book value of fixed assets is this year 
£511,225, an increase of £11,081 on last 
year. in hand is about half, at 
£26,095 ; but on the other hand stocks in 
hand are increased by £37,747. As for- 
merly, there is no item included for patents, 
goodwi!l, etc. 

On the liability side, there are, as before, 
no prior charges. Trade creditors, ordinary 
trading provisions and the total sum set 
aside for taxation are shown separately, and 
the substantial excess of total floating assets 
over current liabilities and provisions, 
amounting to £177,728, will be noticed. 


PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS 


Turning to the profit and loss account, 
@he sum available for app*opriation is 
£331,402 8s. 9d., but, after allowing for 
taxation £263,810, war damage contribu- 
tion £3,140, the year’s dividend on the 
6 per cent. preference shares £7,500 net, 
and the interim dividend at 3 per cent. paid 
on the ordinary shares in June last £4,452 
net, the balance remaining is reduced to 
£52,499. Your directors now recommend 
(1) contribution towards staff pension fund 
£4,000, (2) final dividend on ordinary 
shares of 4 per cent., plus 3 per cent. 
bonus (making 10 per cent. for the year) 
£20,778 18s. r1od., less income-tax at Ios. 
in the £, £10,389 9s. 5d., leaving a balance 
to be carried to the next year of £38,109 
18s. 3d., against £31,590 3s. 9d. brought in. 

It is perhaps of passing interest to men- 
tion that the amount carried forward, being 
net, is sufficient to pay the net preference 
dividend, calculating at the current rate of 
income-tax, for the next five years. 

It may also be mentioned that the total 
E.P.T. to September 30, 1944, amounts to 
£878,455, which indicates the extent of the 
heavy burden of taxation borne in recent 
years, 

The company continues to be served effi- 
ciently and loyally by its staff and work- 

eople of all grades. The current year 
opened satisfactorly, and your company 
continues to be fully employed. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND 
OVERSEAS) 


POST-WAR POSSIBILITIES 


SIR WILLIAM GOODENOUGH’S 
VIEWS 


The ordinary general meeting of the 
stockholders of Barclays Bank (Dominion, 
Colonial and Overseas) was held, on the 
28th instant, at 29, Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.C 

The following is an extract from the 
statement by the chairman (Sir William 
M. Goodenough, Bt.), which was circu- 
lated with the report and accounts :— 

The death of Colonel the Hon. Deneys 
Reitz has come as a shock to the great 
circle of his friends and admirers, not only 
in South Africa, but in this country, a 
circle which, if I may say so, has been 
greatly enlarged on account of the unique 
character and quality of his books, which 
have been the source of so much interest 
and pleasure to a wide public. I cannot 
attempt on this occasion to do justice to 
his outstanding personality, but every one 
of us here will deplore his passing. 

It is also with very deep regret that I 
refer to the death in June last of Lord 
Essendon. He was elected to our board 
in 1936, and his wide experience and 
knowledge of so many branches of com- 
merce and finance were of great value to 
us. 


MR GILLETT’S RETIREMENT 


In March last Mr A. B. Gillett, at his 
own request, relinquished the deputy 
chairmanship, but I am happy to say that 
he will remain on the board, and I take 
this opportunity of paying tribute to the 
great services he has rendered to the bank 
since the time of the amalgamation in 1925. 
He has been succeeded as deputy chair- 
man by Mr J. S. Crossley, who was elected 
to a seat on the board in February last 
on retiring from the general manage- 
ment. Sir Bernard Henry Bourdillon, 
G.C.M.G., K.B.E., has been elected to the 
board, after a distinguished career in 
Government administration within the 
Empire, and we are fortunate in having the 
benefit of his services. 

Mr R. B. Edwards has been appointed 
chairman of our Cape Local Board in suc- 
cession to Mr G. R. Paterson. I much 
regret to report that Mr Paterson has felt 
it necessary to resign owing to failing 
health. He was for some time general 
manager in South Africa before joining our 
Cape Local Board, and during his long 
career has rendered devoted and valuable 
service. Mr A. W. Patterson, who had 
been for some years a local director of the 
bank in East Africa, retired and came to 
England last year, but he has decided to 
return to Nairobi and I am glad to say 
that he has rejoined our local board in an 
advisory capacity. I am also pleased to 
state that His Excellency Ahmed Neguib 
El Hilaly Pacha has been re-appointed as 
an advisory local director of the bank in 
Egypt. 


FURTHER EXPANSION 


Turning to the balance sheet, the figures 
again show further expansion. Current, 
deposit and other liabilities stand at the 
record figure of £282,175,976, or 
£34,402,377 higher than in the previous 
year, while cash in hand and money at call 
have increased from £87,285,289 to 
£102,028,404. Investments at £94,593,274 
are £11,664,048 more, while advances are 
£3,631,782 higher at £34,066,571. The 

rd have made the same allocations as 
last year to our reserve fund, which has 
accordingly been increased by £500,000. 
The proportions in which the funds of the 
bank are distributed amongst the various 
classes of assets are almost identical with 
those of ast year. I feel, however, that it 
is only right to point out that these figures 
are in very large measure the direct result 

war conditions. We should not expect 
to see the same tendency continued for 


long after the end of the war. In some 
territories there has been a further sharp 
upward movement in prices during this 
period, and the question of effecting those 
adjustments which may ultimately prove 
mecessary may be one of some difficulty. 


FINAL STAGES OF WAR 


Looking back over the course of the war, 
now, we hope, approaching its final stages, 
we may well feel thankful that our widely 
dispersed branches overseas have not re- 
ceived more damage during these past five 
years. We have been fortunate indeed in 
that not one of them has been over-run by 
the enemy. We can also be grateful for 
the fact that we have been able to be of 
service to the authorities during the war 
in sO many overseas territories, and to the 
members of our Fighting Services them- 
selves, particularly in the Mediterranean 
area and in the Middle East. I am glad to 
mention, too, that in many parts we have 
rendered similar service to our American 
Allies and to the Férces of so many of 
the United Nations. Looking forward, I 
think we may confidently feel that this 
bank will be able to play a useful part in 
assisting post-war development throughout 
Africa, in the West Indies, in the Middle 
East and elsewhere. 

In recent years, the Colonial policy of 
this country has been subjected to criticism, 
much of which has been both misleading 
and unfair. No one will pretend that 
mistakes have never been made, but the 
questions involved are frequently highly 
complex, and their solution is not helped 
by uninformed criticism. We must realise 
that our ideas, our institutions, and ways 
of life, cannot be easily transplanted to 
other lands and to other peoples whose 
tradition and environment are essentially 
different from our own. If they are to 
flourish, they must be allowed to take root 
and in some cases growth will be slow. A 
lively interest in the Empire, and perhaps 


particularly in our Colonial territories, by | 


people at home, will, I believe, contribute 
more than anything else towards a solution 
of these problems. The war has unques- 
tionably had the effect of increasing public 
interest in these territories, and the means 
of development have already been greatly 
facilitated through the medium of air trans- 
port. I think it is true to say that rapid 
and efficient transport and communications 
are essentials without which economic de- 
velopment cannot make headway. It is 
only recently that these have at last come 
within our reach, but the chance, of which 
we should take the fullest advantage, has 
now arrived, and it will be for us to use 
it wisely when the end of the war permits. 


SYMPATHETIC INTEREST ESSENTIAL 


Many plans for Colonial development are 
being considered and discussed, but.I think 
we should do well to remember that they 
cannot in themselves provide an effective 
substitute for the intelligent and sym- 
pathetic interest of the people of this 
country ; nor is it possible by any artifice 
or contrivance of Government to create 
mechanism to replace the initiative, enter- 
prise and enthusiasm of the individual. 

It is idle to speculate about the future, 
but it would be a singularly unimaginative 
mind that could not grasp something of the 
potentialities of air transport for Africa 
and other parts of the Empire, and the 
effect of its power to bring together isolated 
territories, formerly separated by many 
days, if not weeks, of travel, and now 
within a few “ flying hours ” of each other. 
These opportunities bring problems in 
their train, but we must face them with 
resolution, as the pioneers of the Colonial 
— faced their problems in days gone 


y. 

Never before, perhaps, in history has our 
country had the opportunity to do so much 
to improve the lot of so many as will come 
to us when the war is over. Economically 
backward peoples within the Empire have 
received a stimulus from the war which has 
changed the way of life and widened the 
outlook for many of them. Our bank, we 
believe, will have a great cause to serve in 
the years which lie ahead. 


TH 
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THE INDUSTRIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD PROFIT 


The eleventh ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held, on the 12th Pr 





instant, in Dublin. eral | 
The following is an extract from the § Wolv 
statement of the chairman. | chair 
The balance sheet om ait a tol of al 
1,189,972, as against £963,370 at last 
in ae During the year under re- |] condi 
view the resources of the company have J stanc 
been employed to moderately better ad- still : 
vantage than in the previous year. The It 
principal change as compared with the @ numt 
previous balance sheet is an increase from § land 
£60,000 to £270,000 in the company’s | mach 
commitments on foot of guarantees. balan 
Investments, appearing in the balance @ not u 
sheet at £696,140, constitute the largest § exten 
item on the assets side. Taking the quoted § one \ 
securities at the most recent market prices, § clude 
and the non-listed securities at cost, the ¥ portic 
aggregate value of our investments is sub- j ment: 
stantially in excess of the present ledger j sheet 
valuation, even before deducting from the 9 heavy 
latter the amount of the investment reserve. |j been 
Both our gross profit and net profit for | prices 
the year, at £62,074 and £53,574 respec- |] say t 
tively, are the highest in any year since j years 
the commencement of business, despite the |} than 1 
fact that we had no underwriting profits You 
last year. It is satisfactory to record that §) down 
after deducting a comparatively small sum 5 broug 
representing profit on realisation of invest- [) paym« 
ments during the latest year our net earn- |) for w 
ings would still be higher than im any 7 ably f 
previous year. | affects 
There remains a profit balance to be /) actual 
dealt with of £34,639. Resolutions will be |} year, 
submitted to you allocating this sum as /j same 
follows : —To dividend at the rate of 2} per | Tur 
cent (less tax) on the paid-up capital, |] there 
£12,695 ; to investment and other reserves, |q Clatior 
£15,000; leaving to be carried forward | » se 
6,944. : 
# the report and accounts were adopted. [J the sk 
unable 
} work 
J. BROCKHOUSE AND Howe 
COMPANY, LIMITED i cece 
GOOD PROSPECTS gq £25 
The forty-seventh ordinary general | 

meeting of this company was held, on the | ~ 

2oth instant, at West Bromwich. | _ 
Mr H. B. Burton (the chairman) said that om 
the past year had not been without its j oe 

difficulties, chief of which had been the bala 
shortage of labour, but the balance-sheet _ 
would, he thought, be considered very satis- | a, 


factory. The majority of their subsidiary | eo 
companies had contributed their full share ij the in 
to the success, both by their profits and ot e Ff 
their reputation for high-quality products _ 
together with efficient service. Their leadio 
branches had again operated very satis- — é 
factorily. a oat 

As to the future, their interests and gj [undre 
prospects in the post-war era were based on diff a 
broad foundations, as they manufactured cu 
for many different trades—in all of which « giv 
there was scope for development—and were Gov v 
therefore able to explore many markets. ver! 
They had a reputation second to none, §¢rtain 
built up over a great number of years, gausteri 
which must help in getting a full share gj Would 
from thos: markets. Many of their works § Provide 





would be able to turn over to peacetime § finish 

supplie 
It is 

when 


products immediately. ‘ 
Mr J. L. Brockhouse, M.A. (managins 
director), said that the main factor exet 
cising the mind of all industrialists was the 
impending change to peacetime activity. In 
the main, this firm was more fortunately 
placed than many, as most of their factories 
had been engaged on work similar to thet 
peacetime production. s 
He did not anticivate that the combine 
as a whole would lack orders ; in fact, there 
wis every indicatinn that in the periody! 
follawing the war thev would likely to befn lowe 
heavily booked. Thev had many estab- 















operate 
proved 
will be 
that th 
iN accc 
and, in 


lished trades. principally in the buildine. . 
domestic and transvort fields. and in addi- 2 ~ 
e 


tion thev had manv new developments. 
The report was adopted. 
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a Presiding at the twenty-ninth annual gen- 
eral meeting of Guy Motors, Limited, at 
n the § Wolverhampton, on the 14th instant, the 
chairman, Mr Sydney S. Guy, said: — 
ytal of This is the sixth year in which the 
t last J accounts have had to be presented under 
ler re- (4 conditions of war, and under the circum- 
have [J stances the information I can give you is 
r ad- (4 still somewhat limited. 

The |} It has been pointed out to me on a 
h the | number of occasions that the items freehold 
. from J land and buildings, and particularly plant, 
pany’s machinery, tools, etc., standing in the 

balance-sheet at approximately £130,000 do 
alance J not in any respect adequately represent the 
largest § extent of our organisation, and might lead 
quoted } one who has not seen the factory to con- 
prices, clude that it is of comparatively small pro- 
st, the | portions. I must admit that these com- 
S$ sub- | ments are perfectly fair on the balance- 
ledger J sheet figures, but it is the result of the 
m the @ heavy amount of depreciation which has 
eserve, q been written off over the years. Whilst 
fit for || Prices to-day are obviously inflated, I can 
respec- |] say that even in the immediate pre-war 
- since |} years the value was several times higher 
ite the || than the book figure. 
profits You will see that the figure of stock is 
rd that §) down some £128,000. This is entirely 
11 sum — brought about by the deduction made for 
invest- || payments on account by the Government 
t earn- | for work-in-progress, which vary consider- 
in. any | ably from time to time, and this, of course, 
‘affects also the figure of total assets. The 
to be | actual stock is almost identical with last 
will be fj] year, and the turnover has been at the 
uum as |) same high level. 
2} per |} “Turning to the profit and loss account, 
capital, |} there is a reduction in the item depre- 
sserves, || ciation and maintenance of buildings, plant, 
‘orward || machinery, etc., of some £12,000, which is 
4 almost entirely due to the fact that through 
opted. [Jj the shortage of man-power we have been 
unable to carry out all the maintenance 
work which we should like to deal with. 
D However, it does justify your directors’ 
) 4 action in reserving in previous years for this 
j eventuality and in building up a reserve of 
| £22,500 under this heading. 
DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 
general | . . 
on the q ‘The net profit has slightly increased com- 
| pared with the previous year, and your 
aid that § directors recommend for the eighth year in 
out its g succession a dividend of 15 per cent. on the 
een the grdinary stock and the allocation of the 
ce-sheet |g Dalance of profit as set out in the report. 
ry satis- During the year the company has, apart 
bsidiary from military vehicles, continued, under 
ll share @ the instructions of the Government, large- 
fits and scale production of double-deck buses, and 
products approximately two-thirds of the bus opera- 

Their ors of this country, including most of the 
y satis- leading corporations and companies, have 

been supplied with Guy chassis. Several 
sts and hundreds of these vehicles have now run 
yased on mover 150,000 miles, many under the most 
factured @ difficult conditions created by the war, and 
€ which § fe giving general satisfaction. 
ind were It will be appreciated that owing to 
markets. @GOvernment restrictions on the use of 
© none,gcertain materials the vehicles are all of 
yf years, austerity type. They are heavier than 
il share ™ Would otherwise be the case, and do not 
ir works Provide the same degree of comfort and 
eacetime Minish in the body work (which is not 

supplied by your company). 
nanagins § It is the declared policy of the company, 
‘or exer-™When supplies are available, to give all 
. was the #Perators an opportunity of obtaining im- 
vity. Ingproved parts which in almost all cases 
rtunately @Will be interchangeable with the old, so 






that they can bring their vehicles up to date 
i accordance with the then latest design 
and, in the post-war years, have a fleet of 
Guy vehicles in which a high degree of 
standardisation and interchangeability has 
obtained, with consequent advantage 
in lower maintenance and operational cost. 


HIGH STANDARD OF SERVICE 


I am pleased to be able to say that, in 
spite of well-known difficulties, a very large 













‘GUY MOTORS, LIMITED 


VERY SATISFACTORY POSITION 
MR SYDNEY S. GUY’S SPEECH 


number of our customers inform us that 
our servicing arrangements, and more par- 
ticularly the supply of spare parts, have 
been maintained at a very high standard 
and are unsurpassed by any other motor 
manufacturer. 

We recently received a letter in which 
an important customer writes that he 
“would like to place on record his surprise 
and gratification that we were able to 
supply from stock a cylinder block for a 
1922 Guy vehicle, and that some time 
before he had a similar experience in the 
supply of a cardan shaft.” He says “ taking 
into consideration the great age of this 
vehicle, we consider that the ability of the 
Spares Department to supply these parts 
reflects great credit upon the foresight and 
judgment shown by the management.” 
We feel that to receive a request for service 
to a vehicle twenty-two years old in itself 
justifies our slogan: “Guys for Life and 
Low. Running Costs.” 


POST-WAR TRADE 


The company was one of the very few 
vehicle manufacturers which in immediate 
pre-war years, at the request of the Whur 
Office, sacrificed some of its civilian busi- 
ness to give priority to the design and 
production of military vehicles, in which 
the company has had some twenty-five 
years’ experience. 

This foresight on the part of the War 
Office reflects great credit on those respon- 
sible, for it made it possible for this com- 
p2ny to change over within two or three 
months and to devote itself wholly to a 
largely increased production of military 
vehicles. 

For this reason, if for no other, it is 
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fitting that your company should recently 
have been g ven permission by the Govern- 
ment to proceed with the design and pro- 
duction of post-war vehicles as and when 
military requirements allow, and we very 
much hope that it will be poss’b!e to bridge 
the transition period between the cessation 
of the war with Germany and the welcome 
days of peace without any serious dislo- 
cation. 

Experience gained with our vehicles in 
the varied and difficult theatres of war has 
proved most valuable. It is being reflected 
in our new productions and will benefit 
particularly those vehicles produced for 
the export market. 

The White Paper recently issued by the 
Government telling of Britain’s uncqualled 
contribution to the war is particularly wel- 
come and should, we feel, be of some help 
in regaining at least some part of the 
export business which this country deliber- 
ately sacrificed in order to wage total war. 


TRIBUTE TO EMPLOYEES 


Although this is the twenty-ninth annual 
meeting of the company, it is, in fact, over 
thirty years since the inception of the 
business, and there are with the cagmpany 
to-day some 144 emp'oyees who have given 
twenty or more years of loyal and devoted 
service and to whom suitable presentations 
have been made as tkey reached their 
twentieth year of employment. 

Without their help and that of hundreds 
of others of shorter service, the success of 
the company would not have been achieved, 
and on your behalf as well as my own 
I would like to express my grateful appre- 
ciation and thanks. I am sure that I can 
rely on the same loyalty and co-operation 
bei-g given in the future to ensure a 
smooth and successful chanegover from 
war to peace, 

The report and balance sheet were unan- 
imously adopted, and the meeting closed 
with a vote of thanks to the chairmap and 
directors. 





CROMPTON PARKINSON LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 


At the annual general meeting held on the 15th instant, at the Waldorf Hotel, 
London, the chairman, Mr Frank Parkinson, M.LE.E., after a brief reference to 
the accounts and directors’ report, said: 


“ The Government has wisely decided to 
pledge the country to the policy of full 
employment and social security for all. I 
weicome this act of faith in the future of 
British industry. Industry must play its 
part in eiminating waste and inefficiency 
and in penalising idleness. 

Those of us who have eyes to see can 
now observe the impressive ground plan 
of a new Britain which should arise when 
the turmoil of war has passed. It might be 
useful to consider what part an industrial 
company such as ours will be able to play 
in this future. The fundamental fact must 
be stressed that the community can only 
distribute the wealth it creates. We hear 
much planning as to how we shall distri- 
bute that wealth, but relatively little atten- 
tion is devoted to the more difficult sub- 
ject of how we can create it. Yet in a 
country like ours, which of necessity must 
export, the question of truly economic pro- 
duction—the most efficient use of our 
man-power and resources—must be the 
keystone of the success of any plan. 


EFFICIENT CO-OPERATION 


Your company’s success depends, and 
will continue to depend, upon its ability 
to serve its customers with the highest 
grade of product at reasonable prices. 
This can only be achieved by good direc- 
tion, ample capital, efficient management, 

complete co-operation between all 
workers, in the task of creating wealth by 
raising the output per worker. 

The relationship between your company 
and its workers has never been on a 
sounder basis than it is to-day, and I look 
forward with confidence that our manage- 
ment and workers will continue to co- 


operate and secure increasing production 
efficiency. 

When that has been achieved there must 
be strict equity in the distribution of the 
rewards for such success. It is our aim 
to convince each worker that he will get a 
fair deal in that respect and, at the same 
time, a full opportunity to realise to its 
utmost his earning capacity, with advan- 
tage not only to himself, but to the com- 
munity. 

EXPORT TRADE 


The problem of re-establishing our ex- 
ports is rightly exercising the minds of all 
who have to find overseas markets, to en- 
able our country to pay for necessary im- 
ports. Apart from coal, we must import 
most of the raw materials required by our 
industries, and, in addition, certain goods 
and foods, to enable us to enjoy a reason- 
able standard of life. 

This situation calls for the utmost wis- 
dom possessed by industry and statesman- 
like direction from the Government. It 
cannot be solved 6y individual industrialists 
or groups, but will demand the most in- 
telligent co-operation between industry 
and the Government. If we make full use 
of the advantages which we as a country 
enjoy as a very large buyer of imports, and 
if our industries raise their efficiency to 
the h‘ghest level, there will be ground for 
confidence in the future of our export 
trade. 

I am sure you will ali wish to join with 
your board in expressing sincere apprecia- 
tion of the excellent services rendered by 
our executives, staff and all workers during 
five years of arduous and difficult con- 
ditions.” 
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(Continued from page 847) 
problems centre round methods of distribution and 
marketing. 


Brazilian Bonds 


There is now only one week to run before the expiry 
of the option granted to holders of all Brazilian bonds 
coming under the scheme of a year ago to accept either the 
“A” or the “B” plan. Except in the event of an extension 
of the option, which seems improbable although the market 
still thinks it possible, those who have taken no action by 
December 31st will be deemed to have accepted plan “ A.” 
That is to say they will retain the whole of their nominal 
capital; they will obtain no cash payment in respect of 
partial surrender, and they will receive in future a relatively 
low rate of interest. Broadly speaking, this is the better 
option to take in the case of bonds with a low market value 
per cent, but the merits of the case have still to be studied 
for each individual stock. Only in those cases where it pays 
to accept plan “B” should any action be taken, for those 
who would take plan “ A” in any case might as well retain 
what little benefit can accrue to them from the contingency 
that the date of final acceptance may be extended. Pre- 
sumably, those who have not already sold wish to retain an 
interest in Brazil. If they do not, they should not now sell 
as dealers are unwilling to assume the responsibility of 
getting the formalities of acceptance completed before the 
end of the year and prices are correspondingly reduced. 
Until quite recently the only real market has been in the 
unassented bonds. Once the option has expired better 
markets will gradually be established in the converted stock, 
but the indications are that they are likely to narrow, except 
at those times when sinking fund buying causes a fair 
demand. 


* * x 


Co-operative Amalgamation Rejected 


Although the shareholders of the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society approved amalgamation with the Scottish 
Co-operative Wholesale Society by the overwhelming 
majority of 5,414 to 303, the meeting of the Scottish CWS 
shareholders turned it down by 442 votes to 209. Some 
opposition to amalgamation .was known to exist in Scot- 
land, but the large vote against it was both a surprise and 
a disappointment to English co-operators. The reasons in- 
fluencing the Scottish decision have not been indicated, 
but it would be regrettable and short-sighted if the Scots 
had allowed their native pride to interfere with a project 
which could only have beneficial results for the co-opera- 
tive movement as a whole. The failure comes at the end of 
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lengthy negotiations. It had been hoped to bring off the 
merger as a fitting crown to the co-operative movement’s 
centenary celebrations. As it is, relations between the CWS 
and the Scottish CWS are unlikely to be strengthened by 
last Saturday’s vote. An opportunity has been lost to the 
co-operative movement to enlarge its influence which may 
not arise again for many years, 


Shorter Notes 


The terms are now available for the conversion of the 
largest single block of municipal loan stock with an 
optional maturity next year, the £28,600,000 of London 
County Council 43 per cent 1945-85. Almost half the total 
is to be repaid outright and conversion is offered up to a 
total of £15 million into a 3 per cent stock repayable 
1962-67 issued at 99. This gives the stock a maximum life 
about one year greater than that of the last preceding offers 
and it is satisfactory to find that, in this case at least, some 
concession is being made to the fact that the borrower 
is the capital city and the issue of a size to guarantee a 
reasonably free market. 


* 


The question to the President of the Board of Trade 
on the matter of the British Celanese dividend declaration 
has drawn a reply which must be most satisfactory to all 
those who have been working for improvement and par- 
ticularly to the Stock Exchange Committee. Mr Dalton 
not only stated that he had asked the Cohen Committee 
to take account of the incident, but expressed the strongest 
disapproval of failure to comply with the recommendation 
of the Stock Exchange Committee. This should greatly 
strengthen their hand in this matter, and perhaps in others, 
and is a very welcome recognition of the value of the 
wise use of extra-legal control by a private institution. 


* 


The Ministry of Food hopes to arrange, subject to ship- 
ping conditions, for monthly shipments during next year, 
of wines 3,000 tons and 50 tons of brandy from both 
Australia and South Africa. The maximum retail price of 
port and sherry type wines will be 12s. 6d. a bottle, and 
8s. 9d. for table wines. The price of brandy has not yet 
been fixed. The Ministry is also to issue supplementary 
licences for barley on January rst to whisky distillers. The 
production from this allocation, together with that made 
in October, will amount to about a third of 1939 produc- 
tion. The allocation will give distillers a start tewards the 
expansion of exports of whisky, which averaged some 
£11,500,000 annually during 1935 to 1939. 
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Security Indices Yield 
seas | Betts | Core fice ci 
in S.E 1943 " | 
List 943 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed Old Ord. 
shares* | Int.t Consols Shares 
| 
% % 

Dec. 14... 4,929 8,921 112-7 136 -4 3-06 3-69 
» ‘Sb.s5 4,942 3,957 112 -6 136-3 3-06 3-70 
» 18. 6,137 4,803 112-3 136-3 3-06 3-71 
» a 3,977 3,420 112-3 136 -4 3-06 3-71 
2 es 4,081 3,022 112-6 | 136 -4 3-06 3-70 








. July 1, 1935= 100. + 1928 = -100., 30 ‘Ordinary shares, 1944: highest, ‘116-9 9 
(Aug. 9) ; lowest, ~s : (Feb. 28). 20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 138 -4 (Feb. 23) ; 
lowest, 134-0 (Jan. 3 ). 


New York 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
DalILy AVERAGE OF 50 CoMMON STocks 








1944 | Average | Transactions 1944 Average | Transactions 
ive wis 127-9 1,345,000 Dec. 11.... 129-5 1,502,000 
Diese 128 -9 1,683,000 @ - EBiaee 129 -2 1,155,000 
» 2 129 -4 1,045,000* » eases 128 -7 1,128,000 








1944: High, 131-8 (July 14). 














Low, 113-8 (Feb. 8). * Two-hour session. 


_ (WEEKLY AveERAGES) (1935-36=100) __ 














1944 
a aes Nov. 7 — 
| Low | High 29, , 
Mar. | July 1944 1944 1944 
15 | 12 
37 Industrials ........ 95-1 (a)} 108-4 105-0 105-9 
Se eee 88-9 (a)| 112-7 (d)| 106-8 110-3 
40 Utilities........... 85-0 93-5 (e)) 92-2 92-4 
419 Stocks ............ 93-6 (a)| 105-7 103-1 104-1 
Av. yield %f......... 4-84 (b)) 4-43 4-73 i=) 4-70 
+ Common Stocks. (a) Feb. 9. (b) May 3. (c) ‘(c) October 18. (2) December ‘18. (4) December 13. 
Capital Issues 
Week ending . Nominal Con- New 
December 23, 1944 Capital “<°' versions Money 
To Shareholders omly .............ee0008 4,127,838 4,178,597 46,250 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 853. 
Including Excluding 
Yeart — — 
Dchsthn kane nssbwseubSasskeshabewasin ee sees 1,474,960,263 1,451,843,016 
DEE CEEEEALEASE SOR GOR babes s bd bene dknes ek sakes 1 603, 632, 037 1 578, °881, 748 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart - ex. _ — - me wa 
1944.... 1,448,831,101 2,756,981 254,934 1,443,767,616 3,106,414 4,969,986 
1943.... 1,575,574,644 2,668,427 638, 677 1, 566,977, 683 9,247, 701 9, 656, 364 


* Conversions excluded. t+ Includes Government issues to Dec. 13, 1944, only. 
Above figures incl ude all new capital in which permissidn to deal has been granted. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Dec. 16, 1944, total 
ordinary revenue was £42,383,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £109,391,000 and 
issues to sinking funds of £300,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations 
£10,179,408, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £2,384,574,000 against £2,323,665,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
| (£ thousands) 
Esti- 
mate, 
1944-45 







Revenue April Week | Week 
ended | ended 
Dec. | Dec. 
16, 18, 16, 


1943 | 1944 








ORDINARY 

REVENUE 
Income Tax... ./1300000 |473,182| 553,118] 10,514) 12,195 
Sur-tax........ 940| 950 
Estate, etc., 

Duties....... 2,180} 2,360 
Stamps........ 100} ... 
N.D.C. 540! 482 
E.P.T. 7,560} 9,902 
Other Inld. Rev. me 14 
Total Inld. Rev.|2000000] 946,241/1035336] 21,834) 25,903 
Customs....... 564,900) 392,497) 415,821) 11,187] 13,405 
ree 472,900} 335,205} 350,200} 3,605) 2,800 














P.O. 


Sundry Loans} 7,350 


: 22 39 
Miscell. Receipts} 24,000 


642} 119 











Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 


payments 

(£ thousands) 
. X Esti- : = ——— 
xpenditure Rw! a April | week | Week 
ro to | ended | ended 
, Dec. | Dec. = — 
18 16 ’ 7 
1945 | 1944 | 1945 | 1948 

ORDINARY 


EXPENDITURE 











5,733 
OtherCons. Fund 
rvices ..... 4,306 7 370 
ee 436,000} 289,984) 316,876) 3,156! 4,341 


Supply Services. 5501399|3766167|3935822) 101550105050 














A change has been made in the method of showing 


@ * excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 


Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure (under ‘‘Total Supply Services’’) instead of 


being shown, as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a 
deduction from ordinary revenue. 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£103,175 to £2,589,619, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 


taised the gross National Debt by 
£67,525,554 to £21,980 million. 
NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
P.O. and Telegraph............cceecceeeeeeee 200 
Housing (Temporary Accommodation) Act, 1944 100 
Overseas Trade Guarantees.........0....c0008 20 
320 


FLOATING DEBT 





























(£ millions) 
Treasury "— Trea- 
Bills Advances = — 
Date fs oat 
T Public | Par oy Debt 
‘en- ic | 6 
der Tap Depts. | Eng- Banks 
land 
1943 
Dec. 18 1210-0 Not available 
Sept’ "16 1430 -0 
t. * 
23 |1430-0 | 
» 30 36/95 3 | 449-8 3 21-0 7 1582-0; 5748-1 
Oct. 7 {1430-0 | Not available 
”» 14 1430 0 | ” ”» 
» 21 |1440-0 
»» 28 |1450 -0) 2300-0 | 497-0 | 0-8 " 1705 -0| 5952-8 
Nov. 4 |1460-0 Not available 
» 11 |1470-0 ”» » 
» 18 |1470-0 
» 25 11470 -0) 2305°5 | 513-8 | 27-5 | 1700 -5| 6017-3 
Dec. 2 |1470-0 | Not available 
» _9 {1470 r ”  » 
» 16 |1470-0 aie ae | 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
7 } 
Per 
Amount | Average | Cent. 
Date of |_ | Rate  /|Allotted 
Tender aad | of Allot- z 
ment in. 
Offered| “PP fe! allotted end 
| % 
19 | ls a | 
om, 17 90:0 | 198-2 | 90-0, 20 1-68 17 
Sept. 15 | 110-0 240-4 | 110-0 | 20 2-47) 31 
» 22 | 110°:0 110-0 | 19 11-60 54 
» 29 | 110-0} 228 3 110-0 | 19 11-70 25 
Oct. 6 | 110-0} 227-1 | 110-0 20 0-27 31 
» 13 | 120-0 | 227-0 | 120-0 | 20 0-30 35 
» 20 ‘| 120-0 | 227-5:| 120-0 20 0-16 34 
» 27 | 120-0 | 223-3 | 120-0 | 20 0-69 37 
Nov. 3 | 120-0 | 211-3 | 120-0 20 0-62 41 
» 10 | 110-0 | 206-1 | 110-0 | 20 0-43 35 
» 17 | 110-0 | 209-7 | 110-:0 | 20 0-43 36 
» 24 | 110-0 | 217-5 | 110-0 20 1-83 30. 
1 | 110-0 | 232-4 | 110-0 20 0-72 23 
» 8 | 110-0 | 221°7/ 110-0 20 1:33!) 32 
vs» 15 | 110-0} 219-1 | 110-0 20 1:03: 28 





On December 15, applications at £99 15s. Od. ‘for bills 
to be paid for on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday of the following week were accepted as to 
about 28 per cent. of the amount applied for, and applica- 
tions at higher prices in full. Applications at £99 15s. ld. 
for bills to be paid for on Monday were accepted in full. 
£110 millions of Treasury Bills are being offered on 
December 22. For the week ended December 23, the banks 
will be asked for Treasury deposits to the maximum 
amount of £120 millions. 


, 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 13% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 











(£ thousands) 
| 138% 
3% 3% . 
= N.S.C Defence Savings — 
Bonds ee (1950) 
Oct. 10 4,030 1,753 7,667 eee 
o i 4,356 1,768 7,144 a 
» 24 4,377 1,812 3,449 ae 
oo ae 4,445 1,745 5,037 as 
Nov. 7 4,624 2,258 6,683 436 
» 14 4, 048 | 1,973 4,511 4,140 
i ae 5,028 ° 1,851 3,882 1,872 
» 28 4, 064 1,814 4,759 3,832 
Dec. 5 4,570 1,708 4,415 8,012 
» 12 4,124 1,697 8,352 10,445 
» 19 a ae 3,531 5,191 
Totals 
to date 1,278,898° 773,697* |1,814,424¢§| 33,927t 
© 264. i “+ 207 weeks. $ 7 weeks. 


§ Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up t 
Dec. 19:h amounted to a total value of £69,727 414, 
Up to Nov: 25th principal of Savings Certificates to the 
amount of £191,770,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official! buying price for gold 
ce at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
wee 
ounce have been 234d. for cash and for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 443 cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
per 
Fine _ 100 Fine Tolas 
Rs. Rs. a. 
BOs ccewsaccns 66 li 126 8 
A RRO 66 9 125 15 
? ai Ls swan semanas 67 O 127 4 
wal MENG iereraracoreie'e: Scie 70 #8 132 0 
a, ME ciueliteexices 7L 2 132 2 
ee ee ae 69 10 128 10 


In the London silver market prices per standard. 
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DECEMBER 20, 1944 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln. . . .1242,036,914 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ...1238,091,031 
partment.... 8,204,804} Other Secs... . 887,971 
Silver Coin ... 5,898 
Amt. of Fid. 
DERM aie a's 1250,000,006 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion = (at 
168s. per oz 
GBNes <5 <<< 241,718 
1250,241,718 1250,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props.’ Capital | 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. ... 248,872,764 





Woo c dawns 3,263,890 | Other Secs. 

Public Deps.* . 5,136 ™5 | Discounts "s 
* — Advances... 2,480,957 
Other Deps. : ) Securities.... 13,326,601 
Bankers..... 198,205,ii; ee 
Other Accts... 53,608,880 15,807,558 
——___—— | Notes........ 8,204,804 

251,813,997 ——. & Silver 
agi aacce 1,882,066 
274,767,192 274,767,192 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 








(£ callous) 
bee is asi is 
| 1943 1944 
' 
Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 


22 6 13 20 








Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation..... 1081 -0)1203 -7/1225 -7}1242 -6 
Notes in banking depart- 
MME vccccncecceycs 19 +2} 46-6) 24-5) 8-2 
Government debt and 
securities*........... 1099 -2/1249 -2/1249 -2/1249 -1 
Other securities......., 0-7 0-8} 0-7 0:9 
Silver Coim........0-- 0-0} 0-0; 0-0} 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per} 0:2) 0-2) 0-2) 0-2 
PINE 08s (ais:0 00's 6/e'0'sia'n:e 168 -00\168 -00|168 -00|168 -00 
Deposits : 
PUDECS 6.0 occcccscccsces 7-3 9-7 9°5 5-1 
WIE icc ic cm earn ees 169 -0} 181-6} 181-0) 198-2 
CEN es bens olviscewscces 53-7] 56-7) 51-5 53-6 
WOE desucecdnwnseess 230-0) 238-3) 242-0) 256-9 
Banking Dept. Secs. : 
Government..........- 210-3} 200-9} 217-6) 248-9 
Discounts, etc.......... 16 2-4 1-4 2°5 
Qa cesiccciccssnncce's 15-8) 13-8) 14-2) 13-3 
TRON desea ciara sono ses 227 -7| 217-1) 233-2) 264-7 
Banking depart. res. ..... 20-3} 48-7} 26-5) 10-1 
% % % % 
** Proportion ”.......+++- 8-8} 19-6) 10-9) 3-9 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. ‘Fiduciary issue raised from £1, 150 million 
to £1,200 million on August 2, 1944. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
£ thousands 








| Week Aggregate 

| Ended from Jan. 1 to 

ptm 

| Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 

| 18, 16, 18, 16, 

1943 1944 | 1943 | 1944 

| 
Working days :— 6 | 6 299 298 
Birmingham..... | 1,335 | 2,495 | 106,453 | 87,249 
Beare 6 o..0006 | 1,820 2,794 | 94,226 | 90;114 
NN ace cereoass 496 | 726 | 32,283 | 32,934 
WET « wevwows wel 438 503 | 28,533 29,227 
NC eiy e's: cs onion 850 797 | 54,964 | 57,261 
ene | 806 819 | 40,323 | 40,074 
Liverpool ....... | 3,920} 5,358 | 228,416 | 255,699 
Manchester...... 2,358 2,791 | 410,062 | 163,599 
Newcastle.,..... 1,564 1,411 | 77,336 | 84,920 
Nottingham .....| 307 413 | 21,736 | 20,194 
Ghetheld <0:0.40+. 787 754 | 45,731 | 45,614 
Southampton... .! 92 144 | 6,410 7,945 
12 Towns .......| 14,763 | 18,005 |1146473 | 914,830 
Dubie? ....c<.c0us 7,386 


: 8,595 | 359,281 | 375,871 


* Dec. 11, 1943, and Dec. 9, 1944. 
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INDUSTRY AND TRADE The President of the Board of Trade has appointed a Committee 
: po to advise the Controller of Footwear (under his chairmanship) 
_ The “Economist” Sensitive Index.—There was no change on matters connected with the industry. a 
eee Cone aime por che eal cand = _ Aluminium Hollow-ware——The Board of Trade is now 
materials 185.5 , . issuing licences for the manufacture and supply of aluminium 
= hollow-ware by any manufacturers who can make capacity and 
Labour for Footwear Industry.—At a meeting he'd recently labour available now for this production without detriment to 
between representatives of the Federation of Boot Manufac- war work on which they are engaged. Licences are issued for 
turers, the National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives, the spun or drawn stewpans, kettles and steamers corresponding to tac 
Board of Trade (Footwear Control) and the Ministry of Labour, certain specifications; and also for a specified range of hot- Bontios? 
methods of finding labour urgently required in the boot and plate utensils. Birkenh 
shoe manufacturing industry were discussed, All withdrawals Organisation of Cotton Doublers.—The employers’ side of 9 [t3'ti3 
of labour from the industry, except of young men becoming the cotton yarn doubling trade has never been adequately Tena on 
liable for military service, have been suspended since May this organised, and at a meeting of representatives of firms held in Newcast 
year and any skilled workers who become available are placed Manchester last week it was decided to form an Association to — 
in the industry. Workers who become redundant at munitions secure co-operation throughout this section of the cotton indus- Wolverk 
factories and who have had previous skill and experience in try. There are some 200 cotton yarn doubling firms with nearly Yates’s 
boot and shoe maaufacture are to be returned to their former 3,000,000 spindles. The mills are spread over a wide area in es 
employment. These steps will not, however, provide the labour Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cheshire, the Midlands and Scotland. Brown, 
required in all districts. Arrangements are therefore being made It is understood that the new organisation will co-operate with Lamber: 
to secure, where possible, the release from their present employ- the several sections of cotton spinners in price fixing after the a 
ment in the munitions and other industries of skilled ex-opera- war. It may also be able to assist in sorting out the irregularities Tube Ir 
tives who are willing to return to the foot and shoe industry. in the wages of cotton doubling operatives. Wood ( 
Australi 
Dalgety 
Delagoa 
Heinem: 
Mutual | 
BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES — 
Alvis Li 
Dec. 5, Dec. 19, Dec.5, Dec. 19, Dec. 5, Dec. 19 Haviord 
1 1944 1944 1944 1944 1944 4 Handley 
ee corTon conti, T Ex TILES continued MISCELLANEOUS | Paman 
. imue : osslei; 
Wheat s. d. s. d. . CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area | 8 
No. 1 N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.0.b.St.J.... 50 8 50 8 ed yy sy ee ee in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(a). 5 Sante 
Eng. Gaz. av per cwt. (e)...0.... 13 9 140 Drill, 30 in., 80 x 46 s.d 8. 6. Abaco ( 
Flour per 280 Ib.— 12’s & 10's........0-.. 9 3 4 3 6-ton loads and upwards perton 51 0 51 9 [4 Broome 
Straights d/d London......... 40 0 40 0 FLAX (per ton)— {s. {£s. CHEMICALS— ] Buntar 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (e) 2411 25 1 Livorkan ZK ft Be : 60/0/0  60/0/0 || Chembo 
Oats (e) ,, ” ” 16 6 17 6 P ee ee aren. See Acid, Oxalic, net......... per ton{ 65/0/0  65/0/0 || Eastern 
Maize, Argentine, per ton ....".. * 10/0/0 10/0/0 | emp (per ton) Manilla, spot - ~~ ie «1 Indian | 
MEAT— Beef, per 8 Ib.— 54 54 gg elllerennie Nom. Nom. », Tartaric, English, less 5%..Ib. 3 6 3 6 Ledang 
English long sides.............. { 6 7 6 7 JUTE t Ammonia, Sulphate ..... pertons 9/11/6 9/11/6 || LewaR 
Imported hinds . . 60 60 Daisee 2/3 ¢ and f, Dundee 39/10/0 39/15/0 SERS SS REED. ++ 00 +00 per ton 15/5/0 _15/5/0 j Merah I 
ee . ay caeeee { .? >? s ee aie a —. ~ pneeshey per - ir OD 4 ng 
’ .—English ...... : ee > a Bicarb. ........+.+. per ton /0, : 
8 4 8 4 Common 8 Ib. cops. (per spindle). . 5 5t 5 58 B 
I aii denvnonvs 52 § 2 10}/40 Hessians, per yd. ........ 07°75 07-75 Soda Crystals ......0+++s see OS NS OR lw 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib.......... 8 0 8 0 8/40 Hessians, per yd. .......... 05-96 0 5-96 COPRA (per ton)—S.D. Straits ; 7 Peninsu 
BACON—(per cwt.)—Wilts, cut side 142 0 142 0 “— _, teen, spot., — a CLE... crcccccccccccccccvcccece Nom. Nom. [| 
HAMs— undee, YS... .cccccccces 8 8 HIDES (per Ib.)— ~ - -— aA Ceylon ¢ 
(per cwt.)—Green ........ 147 0 147 0 74/40 ” ” ” 45 0 44 9 Wet salted Australian. * Jokai (é 
SISAL (per ton)—African, spot { Ss. £ s. Queensland......:. 42/50 bh. 9 7% 600% 
BUTTER (per pear geese —No. 1 delivered.............. 45 0 45 0 Cape, J’burg Ord. ....2....eee05 0 8 0 8 British | 
FRO REE...cccnccegeeceeee Sh ¢ 0g | MER GeR ts ‘9 Eesiicte Welch Market Hiides °F 9 Bh itinewa 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— Sivcte teediaein, oven Saeuuas ist ist - ——— es eo 68 Klinger 
—— + uced....... chekbanes e 2 99 2 Smaeien scrd. fleece ave es z. 37 Best heavy ox and heifer........ { 0 8 0 & in ae 
mported ....... eeeccces ccecee 2 99 2 ai . average snow white... 2 29) = 
cocoa NZ. scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56's .... 24 dae | LEATHER (per Ib.) London 
(per cwt.)— To Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib .e 37 Scottish 
Accra, gf. --seeeseeeereereeees 45 0 45 0 ee 45 4s , kasepeesens “TY 43 43 Scottish 
EEEETEET *e9nPesroeeseseons 81 0 81 0 56's super carded... ..------- ; 39 39 Shoulders, Insole to Welting.....4 2 $ 2 j Second 
EG@QS (per 120)—English ...... = «149 #149 48's average carded........... 31 31 0 7% 0 7% |g second: 
LARD (per cwt.)—Imported....... 64 0 64 0 44’s prepared .........-..000. 293 293 IR cb deccesesnsseenscannce 1 2 i 2 ——o 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— MINERALS Dressing Hides...........++: ied 
SE a nchvandintnasesness 5 0 § 0 | GOAL (per ton)— gt s¢ yamnesauss gneneene tex 02) ‘> 9 5 pie 
: 4 per gal.)— 4 ion 
Se hes nent, tte. Wh, het Aaa ......--+- 41 441 Motor Spirit, England & Wales..." 110+ 110 if Atlas Si 
pet U-K Cont... .eeeseeees. si ™ Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Tyne ...4 38 {2 = 38 it (6) Kerosene, Scie Rarehers eo if o* 
ety pang ll 4910 49.19 | $RON AND STEEL (per ton)— () Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 9 Bird (S: 
Geamulated, 3 cwt. bean, deanectio Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d..... -+. 128 0 128 0 ex road tank waggons....... 1 7% 1 % | Blackpo 
consump Bars, Middlesbrough. ..... ceccee 360 @ 360 0 Fuel oil, in bulk, England and 4 Blackpo 
PtiON.........eeeeeeee 30 30 11 Steel, rails, heavy 290 6 290 6 Wales— @ Bristol | 
1 [a wa teel, rails, heavy ............. . 4 Bristol | 
West India Crystallised ......... { 5019 80 10 Tinplates (home i.c. 14 x 20)... 29 9 29 9 EMERAOD «00 rn ererercsesere 0.10¢ = 0 10} British 
TOBACCO (per Ib.) — ‘ non-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— Diesel ....+++++++seeeeeees as) a anon a 
Indian stemmed and unstemmedf{ } 9 1 9 Thee Stendend onthe ... SOI )300 5017 ne — eonanas 45/00 45/0) Brooks 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un- Lead (d)—Soft, foreign, cash .... 25/0) 25/0/ E — a ne 
Bivccscaneeevcesens Ti. ss be Spelter (d)—G.0.B., spot........ 25/15/0  25/15/0 St. ribbed smoked shest......... 16 16 es 
em ° uminium, ingots and bars ..... ee cease SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange .. 205/0/0 205/00 cara cy 
COTTON (per Ib.) — a a Nickel, home delivery......... 195/0/0 195/0/0 TALLOW (per ton)}—London Town 43/10/0 43/10,0 homes 
Raw, Mid-American ............ 12-75 12-75 Antimony, English, 99% ......- 120/0/0 120/0/0 | VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net}— ae B Constat 
a pBecsccvescoccces 5 5-05 cee Linseed, raw.........seeeeeeee - 62 62/0, 0 
Yamna, 36's Ring Beams... 24-08 24-08 eae, Pa .....9et unit { 5/0/0 — §/0/0 ss cccacares 85/0/0 88/0j0 iy romp 
s 42's Cop Welt oe a se 35 96 23 06 Platinum, refined ........ per oz. estore esto Cotton-seed, crude ............. Saar §2/2/6 sii 
Egyp ie i Coconut, crude............0000. / 49/0/0 “weal 
Oth, Per 100 yards eg . Quicksilver .........per 16 bf 69/15/0  69/15/0 Pal een csoass. “5 4213/0 47/50 Dictoge 
. er x s. 4. s. @. i Linseed, Indian, ex- 1/2/6 
36's & 42's. eee, 435 43 | OLD (per fine ounce) ........... . 168 0 168 0 Oil Seeds, Linseed— a oe 
Cambric Shirting, 32) in. SILVER (per ounce)— Bombay ......... pehebeea een 31/7/6® 32/17/6* @ Grattan 
12 x 60, 24’s & 24's.. 58 5 58 5 SUEL CSC LL OchS ss bendeceseees lly. 114 Calcutta ............ peahan es 30/0/0 30/150 BA Hood § 
* Nominal. (a) + 7s. per ton net paper bags, jute sacks charged 1s. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. (b) Higher Pool prices in some zones. (¢) Price is at buyer’s premises. Hughes 
(¢) Including import duty and delivery charges.  (¢) Average for weeks ended Dec. 2 and Dec. 16. (f) Price at which Ministry of Supply supplies consumers delivered works. — Li 
ctago 
Lucas 
. Manbre 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES q Mann E 
ae 
Re Pie Rie” Be Des Deis [ater 
s edd » i, Oli 
QRAINS (Per bushel)— Cents Cents MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— Cents Cents 1944 1944 Redfes: 
Wheat, w _ eeesee = —s ~ Cocoa, N.Y., Accra........0500 8-81 8-81 MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.}—coné. Cents Cents Roneo I 
, f see eeeeeeenes . : Ste. M 
ila, —— ekegananteteat Wy ou Cofiee, Na, casb— x ‘ Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet......  ¢ i Slaters 
Chicago, je Ree weer sees Stone (J 
Rye, Chicago, Dec....-.-------- 112-112 1108 Santos, No. 4..........00. 26 3 , N.Y., Cuban Cents, 96 Sunlight 
Barley, Winnipeg t t Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot.... 20°20 22-34 eS 374g 3-74t) Timber 
ck mid., Jan...... seeee 21°65 = 21-80 Wolvert 
12-00 12-00 Cotton Cil, N.Y., Dec........... 14°31 14°31 me *F. 96 deg., No. 4, f.0.b. i 
52-00 + 52-00 Lard, Chicago ............0000- 3 t UDA. oes were ccesevece seeece t t Totals (; 
6 -50 6 -50 Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude, per Moody’s Index of o- com- ——— 
8-25 8-25 BE cictiavennssessenes= .. 1 117 modities, Dec. 31, 1931—100.. 249-4 252 5 seuary 
+ Trading suspended. ¢ Nominal. 
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i COMPANY RESULTS (December 6, 1944, to December 19, 1944) ‘ 
a . Net Available Appropriation Preceding Year 
im Company a, bee Dupes oa D a | exGesen ee 
: nd t | tion, etc. | after . | Distribu- ae | 
nd Interest | tion |) Div. | Div. | Rate| Reserves | cary || Prost | peat | Die 
to | | Forward 
ee | | 
e Srewesten, Oo. | £ £ £ £ of oe te ¢ £ £ g | % 
ot- Barnsley Brewery ........ a enaiien Oct. 31 | 383,603 | 15,794 48,401 79,744 6,600 40,000 | 20 ca + 1,801 || 326,645 49,479 | 20 
| Bentley’s Yorkshire Breweries ...... Sept. 30 | 276,783 ee 43,566 81,224 9,750 29,497 | 183 a + 4,319 || 272,414 38,664 | 17} 
Birkenhead Brewery Co. .........-- Sept. 30 | 182,969 ; 44,660 69,550 oe 41,137 | 12 5,000 | — 1,477 || 164,463 45,659 | 11 
of Fremlins Limited .............0+++ Sept. 30 | 207,544 37,182 86,522 |’ 13,125 21,000 | 12 ee + 3,057 || 200,700 48,677 | 12 
Ind Coope & Allsopp ...........+++ Sept. 30 | 2,472,107 | 116,754 | 326,596 | 803,345 || 61,391 | 265,128 | 22% + 77 || 2,330,772 | 327,062 | 22 
ely Leeds and Wakefield Breweries ..... Sept. 30 | 253,290 7,458 28,827 75,961 || 14,750 13,000 | 13 a + 1,077 || 283,841 25,841 | 12 
in Newcastle Breweries.........-++++- Oct. 31} 423,642 i 118,890 | 235,786 |} 12,000 66,000 | 16% | 30,000 | + 10,890 |} 425,849} 113,050] 163 
o Simonds (H. & G.) .......00-e seers Sept. 30 | 1,494,619 | 210,164} 170,517 | 279,129 || 30,000 72,000 | 18 70,878 | — 2,361 || 1,281,378 | 173,974 | 18 
| Walker & Homfrays...........+-.+ Sept. 30 | 181,102} 11,615 45,440 | 148,486 || 17,821 26,175 | 123 se + 1,444 |} 185,595 71,345 | Nil 
us- Wolverhampton & Dudley Breweries | Sept. 30 | 291,400 si 173,708 | 352,613 5,250 | 160,000 |. 16 Sea + 8,458 |} 292,214 | 174,501] 16 
rly Yates’s Castle Brewery ............ Sept.30 | 127,260 35,333 48,722 7,500 26,250 | 17} was + 1,583 || 111,451 34,769 | 173 
in Younger (Robert) bs aaaants +> Sept. 30 13,638 12,138 32,494 2,500 9,000 | 223 5,000 | — 4,362 13,143 11,643 | 224 
oal, Iron an tee 
nd. Brown, Bayley’s Steel Works....... July 31 | 152,575; 20,000 | 116,077] 148,258 || 25,000 39,000 | 13+ | 50,000 | + 2,077 | 121,389 | 104,277 | 13+ 
rith Lambert Brothers Limited ......... June 30 | 186,472 < 58,472 | 197,116 5,156 | 49,218 | 174 es + 4,098 || 146,102 65,226 | 15 
the Lochgelly Iron and Coal ... -». | May 31 155,119 xa 33,482 57,649 | 4,798 | 18,474] 10 10,000 | + 210 | 96,079 38,519 | 10 
: Shotts Iron Co. .........2.eee enone Sept. 30 64,617 | 35,000 29.617 69,740 3,403 | 13,077 5 10,000 | + 3,137 62,688 27,688 5 
tes Tube Investments Limited......... Oct. 31 | 2,345,038 = 824,048 | 1,075,689 |} 28,998 | 422,525 | 22 | 350,000 | + 22,525 |] 2,271,185 | 685,152 | 20 
Wood (Bdward) & Co. "aaa Aug. 31 972 4,688 11,432 32,620 1,000 8,100] 9 ea + 2,332 42,821 14,825! 9 
inancial, Land, &c. 
Australian Pastoral Co. .......++++- June 30 | 186,422 36,616 56,096 ts 29,250 | 43 5,000 | + 2,366 |} 183,568 38,229} 44 
ae Dalwety @Co. ... ..... 0s cecesecces June 30 | 1,271,958 115,545 | 258,952 || 25,000 90,000} 6 a, + 545 || 1,258,164} 114,753| 6 
3 Delagoa Bay Development Corpn... | June 30 74,033 11,848 28,091 1,197 10,150 6 + 501 65,156 11,757 6 
Heinemann Holdings Ltd........... Nov. 30 13,267 10,307 15,984 3,981 3,750 | 10 + 2,576 || 13,047 11,130 | 10 
Mutual Finance Ltd. ............-+ Sept. 30 2,860 a 1,394 |Dr104,662 ae im ey: + 1,394 | 4,487 3,089 | Nil 
ota | Properties ........ Masons Mar. 31 | 155.098 3,000 79,660 82,815 |} 18,000| 60,905 | 12 + 755 |} 155,805 79,656 | 12 
: otor, Aviation, &c. | 1 
Alvis Limited...............-00005 July 31 | 126,589 | 24,279 47,319 84,320 || 3,750; 18,000] 6 30,090 | — 4,431 || 124,421 62,088 Th 
» {, Guy Motors Limited.............++ June 30 | 130,618 | 84,833 25,215 36,116 363 14,873 | 15 10,000} — 21); 142,087 16,840 | 15 
c.19 | Halford Cycle Co. .........- peeaaee Sept. 23 | 106,132 ass 17,823 58,191 es 16,875 | 15 Be + 948 48,312 18,436 | 15 
m4 j Handley Page Limited............. Dec. 31 171,026 aa 169,776 | 218,233 9,958 74,679 | 255 70,000 | + 15,139 146,408 145,158 | 25b 
4 Parnall Aircraft.......... cia engl July 31 131,589 bee 21,642 39,083 ae 18,750 5 as + 2,892 103,438 24,042 5 
area | Rossleigh Limited...........--.--. Sept. 30 13,033, 1,731 3,426 62,124 150 3,000 5 ze + 276 12,711 3,159 | 5 
4 Standard Motor Co. .........-.0055 | Aug. 31 | 243,460 Bee 164,286 | 191,548 an 108,000 | 30 50,000 | + 6,286 |} 222,521] 152,118] 25 
rf Rubber | 
» GF] Abaco (Selangor) Rubber .......... Mar. 31 56| ... 646 1,488 + 646 68 | Dr. 1,548 | Nil 
l 0 '] Broome Rubber Plantations ........ June 30 553 si Dr. 4,483 8,083 — 4,483 707 1,106 | Nil 
| Buntar Rubber ..............--005 197 Dr. 439 | Dr. 5,000 — 439 223 | Dr. 647 | Nil 
/0/0 "| Chembong Malay Rubber ... i 216 Dr. 1,245 6,227 — 1,245 || 66 | Dr. 1,895 | Nil 
0/0 || Eastern Sumatra Rubber June 395 | Dr. 6,395 |Dr. 62,780 we a — 6,395 216 | Dr.1,019 | Nil 
et { Indian Peninsula Rubber, &c. ...... | June 30 1,440 Dr. 322 2,668 | 1,487 83 — 1,809 14,281 4,337 | 63 
3 6 || Ledang Bahru Limited............. } July 31 1,647 \ 521 17,320 ae eax ins + §21 1,365 823 | Nil 
11/6 $4 Lewa Rubber...............+-+-+- | June 30 10,586 10,015 13,165 2,261 7,147 | 32 + 607 10,126 9,428 | 38 
5/5/0 4 Merah Rubber ............-------- Mar. 31 398 Dr. 204 6,890 gee ee eee — 204 | 406 | Dr. 176) Nil 
15/0 | 4 South Perak Rubber.............-. June 30 170 Dr. 420 731 — — 420 |) 212 | Dr. 493 | Nil 
1/0/0 4 Tebrau ee paanapaserseo**hs= June 30] . 4,210 3,027 21,733 Ges | + 3,027 4,099 1,330 | Nil 
6 | ipping 
prt 4 Dene Shipping Co. ............+45. July 31 32,489 13 13,400 23,756 Se 11,663 | 10 i + 1,737 33,114 12,781 | 10 
dei Pentanuter & Oriental Steam ....... Sept. 30 | 2,497,217 ] 700,000 | 452,811 | 642,267 || 76,000] 183,701 8 | 200,000 | — 6,890 |! 2,698,512 | 637,768) 8 
- ea | 
s. d. | 4 Ceylon & Indian Planters .......... June 30 27,538 1,390 7,589 12,749 1,500 5,280 | 8 400} + 409 16,26 10,828 | 8 
0 1 | Jokai (Assam) Tea ......-----. +++: Dec. 31 | 228,353 eee 63,754 | 110,954 6,000 57,817 | 10 ae — 63/1] 373,30 60,784 | 10 
‘ Textiles i 
0 8 British Celanese Limited .........-. | July 1 | 3,027,938 | 412,000 | 477,223 | 1,069,437 || 300,000 | 165,850 | 15 + 11,373 || 3,371,532 | 327,101 | Nil 
0 9% Combined Egyptian Mills .......... Sept. 30 | 364,779 | 100,000 | 103,773 9,128 S sis ae ts + 103,773 381,845 | 215,750 | Nil 
Illingworth, Morris & Co......-.+++- Sept.30 | 129,234 es 33,010 | 136,755 47,025 14,784 98 as, — 28,799 122,248 58,989 | Nil 
0 6 Klinger Manufacturing Co. ......... Oct. 31 80,956 6,531 14,618 47,817 Bi 10,592 | 10t¢ 7,500 | — 3,474 77,141 12,425 | 73 
O 8 (@ Shannon van Son......--2e05- Oct. 31 19,390 a 17,651 63,018 ee 5,033 | (a) as A 2,553 | 18,801 17,321 | (a) 
" rusts | 
4 London Scottish American Trust.... | Oct. 31 | 108,340 70,244 | 162,525 || 22,500;  45,000/ 9 + 2,744 || 99,424 63,329} 8 
19 Scottish International Trust Oct. 31 29,350 8,320 23,254 7,812 Baa ae 367} + 141 28,628 8,083 | Nil 
4 3  |% Scottish Investment Trust.......... Nov. 5| 164,416 45,802 75,504 || 34,875 5,167! 4 + 5,760 || 161,113 45,400 | 4 
1 3 {4 Second British Steamship Trust... .. Dec. 1 83,261 26,494! 70,586 || 10,000 14,000 | 7 + 2,494 80,522 24,978 | 63 
24 4 Second City & Commercial Investment | Sept. 30 42,968 18,412 29,995 a5 18,336 3 + 76 41,803 18,884 2 
© 1% |W South-Western Investment ......... Oct. 31 7,171 2,903 7,538 3,075 = Bs — . V2 6,153 2,725 | Nil 
+3 9 Trans-Oceanic Trust.............-- Oct. 31 67,732 | 22,056 31,926 || 15,875 4,117 2 a + 2,064 63,791 20,302 1 
4 Other Companies 
2 4 (Airports Limited ...........-20065 Sept. 30 47,541 es 9,709 24,303 wea 7,392 6 3,000 | — 683 56,580 13,122 6 
'q Albion Drop Forgings............++ Sept. 30 20,174 3,419 14,938 24,809 Ss 9,375 | 123 a, + 5,563 22,907 15,385 | 125 
110 @ Atlas Steel Foundry ........-..-.-- Sept. 30 29,576 2,423 27,153 33,908 rei 23,906 | 423 os + 3,247 34,064 29,183 | 42% 
1 0g (9 Avon India Rubber .............-- | Sept. 30 | 349,905 | 37,543 28,862 60,452 7,500 14,842 | 10 sas + 6,520 || 368,872 36,024 | 10 
1 1  (@ Berger (Lewis) & Sons...........-- July 31 | 331,771 i 187,771 | 319,607 |} 28,000} 100,182) 19 50,000 | + 9,589 || 348,791 | 188,791 | 19 
@ Bird (Sydney S.)......-.-. seer eens Sept. 30 25,149 2,213 10,737 18,243 oe 7,500 | 30 ws + 3,237 25,324 8,369 | 30 
1 7 | Blackpool Tower Co. ..........-+++ Oct. 31 91,416 | 30,000 51,416 94,593 1,200 46,406 | 223 + 3,810 89,590 49,590 | 22% 
‘7 Blackpool Winter Gardens ......... Oct. 31 51,395 | 30,000 11,595 21,891 o 11,813 | 223 — 218 52,598 12,798 | 22 
Bristol Industries ........ niainahaks Oct. 31 | 115,937 3,056 32,916 38,774 || 13,000 17,000 | 10 + 2,916 | 86,943 32,357 | 10 
0 10} + |@ British Benzol & Coal Distillation... | Oct. 31 98,449 | 13,576 4,210 28,524 we 9,375 | 15 ae — 5,165 84,214 21,571 | 15 
0 114 British Electric Transformer........ Sept. 30 24,569 ia 24,569 24,711 9,531 15,000 | 15 es + 38 37,000 37,000 | 27% 
42/0/0 Brockhouse (J.) & Co. ............. Sept. 30 | 180,033 | 24,021 | 125,128 | 264,426 750 89,730 | 20 + 34,648 || 181,441 | 124,791 * 
45/0/0 Brooks Wharf and Bull Wharf....... June 30 62,819 -. 9,898 22,074 4,450 4,450] 4 + 998 53,204 8,288 | Ni 
Bucknall (Henry) & Sons .......... May 31 48,420 4,686 12,086 15,712 9,000 3,000 1h ne + 86 62,954 12,626 | Nil 
16 Burtol Cleaners ........--2+eeeeees Sept. 30 36,730 1,086 4,995 13,362 ie 4,167 | 16% as + 828 27,788 8,137 | 16% 
Butler Machine Tool...........+--. Sept. 30 89,560 | 13,038 38,409 55,429 6,255 25,000 | 123 6,500) + 654 97,348 42,788 | 12% 
05/0/0 Card Clothing and Belting.......... Sept. 30| 161256| 6.876 | 57,316 | 80,496 || 7,312}  30,426| 15 | 20,000] — 422 |! 168175] 57,778 | 12% 
13/10, 0 Carreras Limited .........2...+0+++ Oct. 31 | 2,916,585 | 39,474 | 845,988 | 1,172,713 || 32,500 | 581,938 | 30 | 100,000 | +131,550 || 3,692,369 | 742,279 | 30 
Cleveland Bridge & Engineering.... | Sept. 30 60,099 5,132 49,498 54,967 1,232 13,153 43t; 35,000} + 113 22,107 14,883 4ht 
@ Constable, Hart & Co. ............. Sept. 30 14,824 te 12,359 33,046 a 10,744 8 ue + 1,615 12,657 10,331 8 
62/0, 0 Crompton Parkinson Limited ....... Sept. 30 | 460,099 | 25,000 | 427,099 | 915,756 || 43,658 | 283,842 | 22% = + 99,599 |} 459,163 | 426,413 | 223 
88/0/0 Crystalate Limited ....... ........ Sept. 30 57,170 ss 11,385 24,407 || 6,000 ie ee aes + 5,385 58,727 11,322 | Nil 
52/2/6 Dancer & Hearne Bros. ...........- July 31 24,079 4,128 6,959 10,091 ||... 4,000 | 10 2,000} + 959 27,165 9,778 | 10 
49/0/0 Dictograph Telephones............. Aug. 31 36,318 os 15,227 27,009 |) ... | 11,000} 11 5,000 | — 773 35,005 13,761 | .10 
42/5/0 East Yorkshire Motor Services...... Sept. 30 | 232,709 | 13,000 | 21,936 | 39,725 |)... 22,500 | 73 a — 564 || 233,400] 22,965] Tb 
11/2/6 Genatosan Limited ............++.. June 30 | 131,372 | 26,260 25,937 44,456 6,660 12,500 | 25 + 6,777 || 113,271 23,666 | 25 
. Goode, Durrant & Murray.......... July 20 66,301 pi 25,801 37,674 || 13,475 7,328 | 23 o + 4,998 51,594 23,089 | 28 
31/17/6 Grattan Warehouses............-.. June 30 | 152,978 ee 107,536 | 169,082 || 10,916 75,000 | 20 = + 21,620 |} 184,107 83,007 | 20 
30/15/0 Hood, Haggie (R.) ......+.-eeeeees Oct. 31} 46,029 | 15,000] ~ 29,030 | 93,555 || 2,000} 15,000; 12$| 10,000) + 2,030 45,319 | 28,319 | 128 
mises. Hughes (Bernard)............-.005 Oct. 28 9,811 Sse 4,474 11,291 1,050 3,675 | 15 E — 251 9,508 4,014 a8 
aa, Idris Limited ..........-0e+eeeeeees Oct. 31| 68,234 7,300 7,700 | 10 -. | + 416 96,652 | 14,559 | 
Lactagol Limited...............+6- Sept. 30 41,713 a 1,000 2,000} 8 1,000| + 35 39,778 | 4,746 | 8 
Lucas (Joseph) ..........-.+-eeeee Aug. 7| 340,426 | 50,000 | 6,924 | 157,126 | 15 | 100,000 | + 10,376 |] 329,811 | 263,228; 15 
Manbre & Garton ... esses | Sept. 30 | 469,296 6,509 35,000 | 333,500 + 9,368 || 477,548 | 365,647 I17 & 92 
Mann Egerton & Co..............5. Sept. 30 140,413 6,365 8,416 1,777 + 418 |) 137,085 12,949 | 
Mentmore Manufacturing Co. Oct. 7 18,045 3,505 2,205 5,520 + 5,171 10,130 8,880 | 15 
Midland Tar Distillers ............. June 30 116,087 29,899 | 5,536 13,359 + 1,302 111,257 27,520 ‘a 
Odhams (Watford) ............264- Mar. 31 | 184,760 | 48,753 33,000 Re + 4,480 || 125,142 33,000 il 
Dee. 19, Olive & Partington................ Sept. 30 84,159 | 15,000 | 12,500 12,000 + _ 134 89,647 28,122 | 10 
1944 Redfearn Brothers ..............++ Sept. 30 82,082 8,635 2,250 8,375 + 1,499 42,425 12,968 | 25 
Cents Roneo Limited ............000e00: Sept. 30 60,891 a ' 10,710 25,690 + 2,891 |} 58,987 57,423 | 128 
Ste. Madeleine Sugar .............. June 30 37,028 ws a ee 17,490 — 537 16,864 | Dr. 7,629 ta 
t Slaters & Bodega..............0005 Sept. 30 | 168,420 1,693 ies tS + 26,803 |} 160,066 36,419 | Ni 
Stone (J. & F.) Lighting, &c. ...... mg 30 79,985 cae 4,752 12,000 + 745 71,684 18,168 o 
Sunlight Laundries Ltd............. ov. 30 5,321 aa 11,250 so — 3,510 34,216 25,762 5 
3-143 Bf Timber Fireproofing Co............. Sept. 30 25,646 1,291 9 as 3,658 + _ 761 13,927 243 | 10 
Wolverhampton Die-Casting Co. .... | June 30 29,319 1,239 1,770 3,125 + 5,788 36,769 11,601 | 12} 
t Totals (£000's) : No. of Cos. 
December 6, 1944, to December 19, 1944 WS 4 2,234 7,411 12,466 | 1,195 4,389 | bs 1,254| + — 580 27,299 7,207 |... 
252 5 January 1, 1944, to December 19. 1944 2,160! 499.603 ' 30.301' 179,507 290,200" 40,357' 103,241! ... | 21,202! + 7,207" 420,346 ' 163,242! ... 


(a) Rate not stated. (b) 15 per cent. Paid Free of Income Tax. + Free of Income Tax. 



















































PIR RUHEL Llbatinbtn iG ba bbteueiriceneeecar cee 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1858) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) = £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - = £3,000,000 

Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 

AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 

THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & Sub-Ageneies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
—— facilities for financing every description of trade with 
e East. ; 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 


are received at rates which may be ascertained on applicatiea. 
The bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES tt STREET, HAYMARKET, 8.W.1 


Manchester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 






THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 


Subscribed Capital ... wee ae £5,000.000 
Paid-up Capital — oe ca 3,000,000 
Further Liability of Proprietors... 2,000,000 
Reserve Fund es se — 1,785,000 
Currency Reserve ... - 1,585,000 


Chief Office in Australia: 
Collins Street, Melbourne 
end many Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 


With its widespread connections, this Bank offers every facility 
for the conduct of all classes of Banking and Exchange business 


with Australia. 
J. A. CLEZY, London Manager and Secretary. 


SiS eS SS 8 HS SS SS FS RS STS 


oa Ties can purchase 


Bi Savings Bends 
Easy Kay sents 


WITH VALUABLE LIFE COVER 
through the 


GRESHAM LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 


Head Office: 188-190 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
Enquire, stating age, for particulars 
PR eid tee eet tee 
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REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - - = £85,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - - £155,000,000 


(1948 Accounts) 





PERSONAL 


TIRED OF ORDINARY CIGARETTES? Then 
try T.T.T. Magnums. Made for the sensitive palate. 
Obtainable from WHITMORE & 

92, Wigmore Street, W.1. 
100, 13/4; 500, 65/6; 
Sample flat 50 for 6/8. 


YLEY, 
Established 1823. 
1,000, 130/-. Post Free. 





ARKETING MANAGER. A well-known firm of Preserved 
Food Manufacturers require a highly qualified man, aged 
30-40, with considerable experience of market assessment and 
forward sales budgeting. A man with good statistical qualifica- 
tions, plus practical experience of outside market research work 
and a knowledge of the Grocery and/or Chemist trade would 
approach the ideal. The position would be of a senior advisory 
catego and carry good remuneration and prospects. Applica- 
tions giving full posstomare of education, academic and practical 
qualifications, will be treated in strict confidence and interviews 
arranged within the next few weeks.—Write, Box 52, THE 
ECONOMIST, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London. W.C. 2. 


Printed in Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS Press, Ltp., re St., Kingsway, Lon 


at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C.2. 















































-§. Representative: R. S. Farley, 114 Liberty St., 


“THB ECONOMIST, December 23, 1944 





AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 3lst March, 1944, 
£71,038,513 













Represented at over 200 points 
in New Zealand and et Melbourn, 
Victoria; Sydney. New South Wales: 
Suva, Fiji; Apia, Samoa. 
Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 
H.R.H.Chalmers, General Manager. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 

RESERVE FUNDS STERLING . =. = = £7,125,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS .- $20,000,000 
Head Office (temporarily), 

9, GRACECHURGCH STREET, LONDON, &E.C.3. 

Chief Manager: A. Morsz, O.B.E. 

BRANCHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 

THE FAR EAST, Ete. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 

9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a company incorporated in England and 

an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, Is 

prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 










Head Office: Branches throughout 
EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 
ESTO. 1825 





LONDON OFFICES: 37 Nicholas Lane, £.C.4;3 and 
18-20 Regent Street, Piccadilly Cirous, $.W.1 


Every description of Banking Service undertaken, 


THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST 
CHAIR OF ECONOMICS 


The Senate will shortly proceed to the appointment of a Pro- 
fessor of Economics in the University. The salary attached to the 
office is £1,200 per annum, a the successful candidate, if not 
already a member of the Federated Superannuation System for 
Universities, will be required to become a member; he will be 
expected to take up duty on 1st October, 1945, but if he is on 
approved National Service he may be allowed to defer Going so 
until he is released frog such duties. Nine copies of applications 
and testimonials should reach the undersigned on or before 
Slst March, 1945. Further particulars may be obtained from 


RICHARD H. HUNTER, Secretary. 


CITY OF LIVERPOOL 


APPOINTMENT OF CITY TREASURER 


The Council of the City of Liverpool invite applications for the 
appointment of CITY TREASURER at a salary of £2,500 per 
annum, increasing by two annual increments of £250 each to 


£3, per annum. 

The duties of City Treasurer will include acting as Treasurer to 
the Mersey Tunnel Joint Committee. 

The age of applicants must not exceed 50 years. 

In addition to applications received from persons holding 

epoctstnantn in the Local Government Service, consideration wi 
also be given to applications submitted by qualified Accountants 
in _—<— practice or holding responsible positions in commercial 
undertakings. . 
The appointment will be subject to the provisions of the Local 
Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and the Standing Orders 
of the City Council. and will be determinable by three calendar 
months’ notice on either side. 

Forms of application and particulars of the Duties and Con- 
ditions of Appointment may be obtained from me, and applica- 
tions, accompanied by copies of three recent testimonials. must 
be addressed to me, endorsed ‘‘ City Treasurer,’’ and-received on 
or before Friday, the 12th day of January, 1945. 


W. H. BAINES, Town Clerk. 
>} Buildings, Dale Street, Liverpool, 2. 
12th December, 1944. 


don, W.C.2. Published weekly by THz Economist Newspaper, LTD., 
ew York, 6.—Saturday, December 23, 1944 
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